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Needy students from the South will be given aid 
in the next two years as a result of a $50,000 gift to 
Harvard College. At the request of the anonymous donot 
particular attention and preference will be given to 
Negro and white students from southern high schools. 
Phe money is intended especially for “able students from 
impoverished backgrounds who might not, otherwise 
have the opportunity to attend college.” Another anony 
mous gift of $2,000,000 for scholarships to help needy 
students in Harvard College—the largest single gift from an 
individual—has brought the Program for Harvard College 
to a total of more than $55,000,000 . . . The Esso Edu- 
cation Foundation has granted $528,630 to 64 _ private 
U.S. colleges and universities to stimulate science teaching 
at the elementary, secondary, undergraduate, and grad 
uate school levels. This represents the second part of a 
special three-year program providing $1,500,000 to im 
prove science and engineering education, 


Six summer institutes on nuclear energy for ¢n 
gineering educators will be sponsored by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the American Society for En 
gineering Education. Teachers can use the material from 
these institutes in their teaching programs or teach new 
courses in the expanding nuclear programs of colleges of 
engineering .. . The philosophy and history of science 
and mathematies will be presented at The American 
University institute for professors of engineering, science 
and mathematics, June 15-July 24. The National Science 
Foundation has granted $41,000 for the summer institute 

An Economies Institute for 50 foreign graduate 
students in the fields of economics and agriculturdl eco 
nomics will be held this summer at the University of 
Colorado, Newly arrived students will receive concentrated 
training in basic economic analysis and supplemental 
training in oral and written English, Eligible candidates 
must have been admitted to a U. S, institution for a full 
year of graduate study in 1959-60 in the fields of eco 
nomics and agricultural economics, Scholarships are avail 
able. Institutions with such foreign students should sub 
mit nominations for admission to the Institute of Inter 
national Education, | E. 67th St.. New York 21, N. ¥ 
before April 17, 1959 


INCREASING INTEREST IN RUSSIAN... 

A Russian Studies Scholarship for a freshman enter 
ing in the fall of 1959 who shows not only general out 
standing ability, but also superior preparation in high 
school Russian, has been established at Colgate University 
The scholarship, made possible through a grant from 
the Allis-Chalmers Foundation to the university's Russian 
Studies Program, is intended to encourage the introduc- 
tion, expansion, and improvement of the teaching of the 
Russian language in) American secondary schools. “In 
many colleges and universities,” said Prof. Albert Parry 
chairman, Colgate’s department of Russian, “beginning 
courses in Russian are taught, but it would be good to 
welcome young Americans who already know some Rus 
sian and can enter with advanced standing in the sub 
ject. Colgate’s Scholarship 
courage just such an advanced standing.” . . . Two new 
Russian courses—Oral Russian for second-year students 
and Survey of Russian Literature in Translation Il—are 
among a total of eight now offered at the University of 
Ilinois this semester. Enrollment in) Russian courses at 
Illinois this year increased 300° as new courses in trans 
lation, reading, and literature were offered . . . Hofstra 
College’s curriculum in’ Russian will be expanded 
next fall to 24 credit hours . . . An elementary 
course in Russian will be offered at Norwich University 
beginning with the fall term, 1959-60, 


is designed to en 
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Coming April 1959 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and 
WILLIAM L. CARTER—all, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati 

Emphasizing basic educational principles, this practical work pro- 
vides students, student teachers, and beginning teachers with 
concrete help in meeting specific teaching problems in the ele- 
mentary school classroom. The book contains significant chapters 


on skills, concepts and creativity, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR-—-both, 


University of Hartford 


Functional teaching methods, with numerous examples of class- 
room situations, are presented; meaningful questions are incor- 
porated within the text material to help stimulate student interest. 
Included: plan for teaching study skills; information on  socio- 
grams and homogeneous grouping; criteria for evaluating the 


effectiveness of an assignment, etc. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of 
Schools, North College Hiil City, Cincinnati 


Here is an analysis of American social trends and problems in 
which the implications for school practice are carefully considered. 
The book is divided into four parts: The Relation of School to 
Society; Social and Economic Trends in America; Problems Fac- 
ing the Individual in Modern Society; and the Role of the School 


in Modern America, 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 


This is the first comprehensive textbook for courses in the Admin 
istration of Audio-Visual Education, It covers all service aspects: 
technological, supervisory, and administrative. The emphasis is on 


competent performance rather than subject matter. 
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Please complete and return this ballot 
not later than April 13, 1959 


BALLOT 


Society for the Advancement of Education 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 


Please place a check mark before one of the 
following candidates who have been nominated 
for election as Trustee of your Society for the 
four-year term following April 13, 1959. 


James E. Allen, Jr.. Commissioner of Educa 


tion, New York State Education Department UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Frederick Burkhardt, President American 1959 Summer Sessions 
Council of Learned Societies 


Eight weeks—June 23 to Aug 
In the event you cannot attend the Annual Meet 56 J : Aug. 14 


ing, which is expected to convene April 8, 1959, Twelve weeks June 8 to Aug. 28 
and wish Stanley Lehrer, managing editor, to serve ) : 
For further information regarding Day 
and Evening Classes, write Director, 
Your signature Summer Sessions, University of  Pitts- 


(If you prefer to keep this copy of the journal in burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
tact, you may indicate your vote selection on a : ; ; 


separate sheet of paper.) Appl) by June 1 


as your proxy, check here 




















“Whoever touches upon the subject of liberal educa- 
tion,” the President of Yale writes, “strikes a chord with 
many echoes. In fact, more often than not, what he 
strikes is not a chord but a discord. My purpose is 
neither to augment this discord nor, necessarily, to 
diminish it. I do not believe that liberal education is 
the universal prescription — or panacea — for all 
American youth. But neither do I believe it is a thing of 
the past. I believe it is a thing of the present and the 
future.” 














from the foreword of 
LIBERAL EDUCATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


a collection of speeches and articles, some of which have appeared previously in Essays on Education and 
In the University Tradition, 


by A. Whitney Griswold 


A YALE PAPERBOUND 95¢ 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL PROBLEMS 

OF COLLEGE MEN 

edited by Bryant M. Wedge 
Members of the staff of the student mental hygiene 
division of Yale’s Department of University Health 
investigate personality development in college from 
viewpoints ranging between sociology and 
psychoanalysis. $6.50 


* 


¢ 


THE VISION OF TRAGEDY 
by Richard B. Sewall 


An inspired teacher further develops the subject 
matter that has made his lectures a high point on 
the Yale undergraduate scene for the past ten 
years, $4.00 
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at your bookseller YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven, Connecticut 
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The Emerging Secondary School Principalship 


By E. C. BOLMEIER 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Desrrre THE MARKED CHANGES that have taken 
place in our secondary schools over the past few 
decades, more rapid and radical change is yet 
to come. Technologically, sociologically, and 
pedagogically we are likely to experience more 
change during the next 15 years than took place 
during the entire century preceding 1950. It 
does not seem likely as we enter the “space age” 
that our schools will retain their status quo. In 
fact, we must rely upon the schools as the means 
by which scientific and social progress will be 
made. 

Yes, our secondary schools will change to meet 
the needs of.the times. And as they do, so will 


the qualifications and role of our educational 


leaders change to meet the needs of the forth- 
coming secondary school. 

What about the secondary school principal fon 
the modern high school to come? What personal 
qualifications must he possess? What will be 
his professional status? On the basis of emerging 
trends, the following specifications will likely be 
applicable by 1975. 

The secondary school principal of the fu- 
ture will be a man, To be more specific, he will 
be a “he-man.” The school administrator's phys- 
ical condition will have to be sound and capable 
of standing up under the duress of a job which 
can make heavy, sustained demands on him. 
The secondary school—and_ particularly its ad- 
ministrative head—always will be the target of 
continuous and severe criticism. The education 
al leader will welcome this criticism as a sign of 
interest in the school’s welfare. He will accept 
it for what it is worth and not let it disturb his 
emotional behavior and professional attitude. 

The principal need not take on the manners 
of a hard-boiled top sergeant. Despite a virile 
firmness in dealing with issues and people, the 
principal will need to be kind, sympathetic, and 
understanding. In brief, he will have to have 
a tough hide and a soft heart. 

At this point we may speculate as to whether 
some women might possess such a combination 
of traits as to qualify for the emerging secondary 
school principalship. It is true perhaps that in 
more ol 


some instances certain women 


these so-called masculine traits than do certain 


pe SSESS 


men. In such rare instances, they should be ad- 
mitted to the profession. 
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He will be a man of careful selection, 
screening, and preparation. Not everyone will 
be admitted to the principalship of the new sec- 
ondary school. In fact, the time soon will be here 
when only a limited number will be permitted 
to enter the training program for school admin- 
istration—presumably the number necessary to 
fill existing administrative posts. 

It is detrimental to the profession to certify 
prospective aspirants for the principalship solely 
on the basis of credits earned and who do not 
have desirable personal qualifications. The fu- 
ture secondary school principal will be one who 
possesses and manifests personal qualities of 
leadership before being admitted to the admin- 
istrative training program. He then will receive 
training directed specifically toward that  posi- 
tion without necessarily training for and engag- 
ing in a succession of positions now considered 
prerequisities for a high-school principalship. 

He will have had more and better profes- 
sional training. Some critics believe too much 
professional education is required of the pros- 
pective school administrator. They contend that 
a good background in general education, with 
perhaps a few years of teaching experience, is 
all that is necessary prior to launching into 
work. The crystal ball, 
however, reveals a different trend. 

Within the next 20 years the administration 
of secondary education will be considered a pro- 


school administrative 


fession comparable in importance with the high- 
est of professions. \t present, certain othe pro- 
fessions require at least a three-year program 
at the graduate level. Is there any reason to be- 
lieve that a profession of comparable importance 
and difficulty will require less professional prep- 
aration? The typical secondary school principal 
in 1975 will have had two or three years of pro- 
fessional training beyond the bachelor’s level— 
a good portion of which will be accomplished by 
means of an internship program. 

A principal who is to assume a leadership role 
in a complex society must have the insight of 
other disciplines such as_ political science, so- 
ciology, business, psychology, and law as they are 
related to educational administration. Training 
for school administrators in those fields, how- 
ever, will not be provided by discrete courses as 
now exist, but rather by the interdisciplinary 
approach. 
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He will be recognized by special certifica- 
tion. Ihe emerging high-school principal will 
have a degree and certificate which will iden- 
tify him in a profession not to be confused with 
others. At the present time, the school admin- 
istrator usually is required to have a master’s 
degree based upon a specified number of credits. 
Frequently the program of preparation is iden- 
tical to that pursued by the classroom teacher. 
Although a limited amount of training is appli 
cable and profitable to both teachers and admin 
istrators, a specialized area of study will be de- 
signed exclusively for prospective school admin 
istrators which is beyond that of a general na 
ture. The degree and certificate will indicate 
that such additional and specialized work has 
been pursued, 

He will head the staff organization of his 
school. .\s the secondary school grows in size, 
function, and number of specialized personnel, 
it will be more important than ever to have 
clearly defined staff organization. As the title im 
plies, the principal will be truly the administra 
tive head of the school to which all other stafl 
members will be subordinate in administrative 
matters. It is not implied that the principal will 
function as a dictator in his school. On the con 
trary, he will seek the co-operation of his entire 
staff as a team in operation of the school. 

Despite the merits of democratic administra 
tion, it will not be assumed that all administra 
tive problems will be solved by faculty initiation 
and decision without authoritative direction. 
Many will 
acted upon promptly by one possessing the spe- 


administrative matters have to be 
cial qualifications demanded by his position as 
pring ipal of the secondary school. 

He will be a full-time administrator. The 
principal of the future secondary school will 


have to devote all his professional activities to 
that one field for which he is specially trained 

namely, school administration. He cannot serve 
as a flunky in a leadership role. He will have 


the clerical and secretarial assistance that will 
make it unnecessary for him to use his valuable 
time in performing tasks which can be done 
more effectively and economically by persons 
with less professional training and responsibility. 

Phe dual purpose—teacher-principal—position 
will soon pass out of existence. Maximum ad- 
ministrative service cannot be provided by one 
who has to devote time to classroom teaching. 
Divided time between teaching and administra 
tion detracts from the effectiveness of each. The 
argument that the school is too small to employ 
a full-time principal no longer will be valid. By 
1975, a high school that is too small to employ 
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a full-time administrator will be too small to 
eXist. 

He will be a prominent figure in commun- 
ity affairs, Even now the principal's role as a 
leader extends beyond the confines of the school 
building. His participation in community affairs 
is indispensable if he and his school are to get 
maximum support. It is by no means a violation 
of the preceding principle that he must be a 
full-time administrator. As a matter of fact, the 
development of better 
tions will be one of the most important of the 
principal's administrative responsibilities. Var- 
ious community agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of youth will rely upon 
the principal as a leader in their causes. 

Needless to say, an exemplary home life, aftil- 
ation with some church, support for civic im 


school-community rela- 


provements, and other manifestations of good 
citizenship will cause the school and the entire 
community to look to the principal for leadea 
ship. 

He will continue to grow in his profession. 
Unfortunately, the only growth of many school 
administrators, after entering the profession, has 
been limited to the waistline. If one is to be an 
effective school administrator in the emerging 
secondary school, it will be necessary to keep 
growing professtonally. As social and education 
al changes administrative adaptations 
must be made. The principal of ’75 will have to 
keep abreast of the times in both knowledge 
and action. 

Professional growth will be enhanced some 
What by afhliation with and participation in pro 
local, state, and na- 


occur, 


fessional organizations at 
tional levels. Meritorious innovations in second- 
ary school organization and management will be 
more widely described in professional publica- 
tions. Not only will the enterprising school ad- 
ministrator familiarize himself with the profes- 
sional literature, but he also will contribute to 
it. 

School administrators will augment their own 
professional growth, as well as the growth of 
others entering the profession, by participating 
in the training programs. A small start already 
has been made in this direction by utilizing the 
services of acting school administrators in sem 
inars and in internship programs. It is conceiv- 
able that, by 1975, professors of secondary school 
administration and principals will exchange po- 
sitions for limited periods. 

He will have longer tenure in his position. 
Gone will be the days when one assumes the 
secondary school principalship on a temporary 
basis. It will not be necessary or practical for 
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the well-qualified school administrator of 1975 
to use a principalship as a stepping stone to a 
more promising and lucrative position in busi- 
ness or in a profession other than that of educa- 
tion. Neither will the principalship be con- 
sidered as an intermediary step in the profes- 
sional climb from teacher to school superinten- 
dent. For those who have had the proper train- 
ing and experience, the secondary school prin- 
cipalship will be the ultimate rung on the pro- 
fessional ladder. 

Tenure of principals will be increased also by 
abandoning the present unjustified practice of 
forcing retirement at an earlier chronological 
age for school personnel than for personnel in 
other professions. At the rate longevity has been 
increasing in recent decades, by 1975 some sec- 
ondary school principals will have just reached 
their prime of life at the chronological age 
which is now set for retirement. 

He will be economically more secure. In 
contrast to the situation which has prevailed in 


Toward a 


the past, by 1975 one possessing the requisite 
qualifications for a secondary school principal- 
ship will not be lured away from the profession 
by more lucrative positions in other professions 
or occupations. For many years, the public has 
been demanding an improved secondary school 
program. It has just been in recent years that 
this demand was coupled with a willingness and 
determination to pay for an improved school 
program. By 1975, the entire public will be 
awakened to the fact that good school personnel 
cannot be acquired without salaries comparable 
to those paid in other professions. As teachers’ 
salaries are markedly increased, it is quite certain 
that salary adjustment for the administrator 
who heads and leads the entire school will not 
be ignored. 

Finally, the gateway to the secondary school 
principalship will be narrow; the responsibilities 
of the position will be difficult and many; but 
the compensation will be assuring—financially 
and otherwise. 


Theory of 


Educational Administration 
By FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


School of Education, New York University 


E xsrm pb by the researches of the social scientists 
in industrial and business management, recent 
professional writers in education show a growing 
interest in a theoretical basis for educational ad- 
ministration. Schoolmen now find the profes- 
sional literature colored by such expressions as 
perceptions, expectations, morale, and commun- 
ications. College administrators seem somnolent 
to these stirrings, while some school superintend- 
ents whose “training’’ emphasized — practical 
matters of budgets, buildings, and bonds react 
to this new language as so much gobbledygook. 
These new theory are a far cry 
from the practical concerns of Strayer, Cubber- 


researches in 


ley, and Judd, who nurtured the present genera- 
tion of school executives. Even the professor of 
school administration expresses confusion when 
asked on what theories school administration is 
based. 

For the past few years, the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University has made an effort 
to obtain better answers to the question, “What 
the that affect 
short, it has been studying teachei 
Out ol 


are factors teachers and teach- 


ing?” In 


morale in) schools and_ colleges. the 
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breadth of this research 


educational 


a possible theory of 


administration evolves. ‘To. state 


such a theory is an act of boldness, but a theory 
of educational administration will not evolve 
without one. Nor 
necessary that such a theory be fully and finally 
verified before it Is presented, 

An equation of relationships that stands out 


some attempt to state is it 


again and again in the research studies of teach- 
er morale could be expressed as Eq f (EA),. 
Educational quality is a function of the quality 
Administration. 

a statement of the 


of Educational 

Sut this is no theory at all 
obvious. If this equation were refined no further, 
nothing would be added to our knowledge, but 
Education! Administration 
the 
equation takes on a new dimension. It might 
then he restated as Kg {(M,S, E). Educational 
quality is a function of M (morale of the staff), 
S (the potential skill, ability, and personnel re- 
lations in the faculty), and E (the material and 


if we substituted for 
(EA) the variable elements composing it, 


educational equipment of the school). ‘The basic 
assumption is that the purpose of administra- 
tion is to improve the quality of the educational 
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program, What other purpose should there be 
for administration? If this assumption is accept 
ed, direction is given to the administrator. 

It would be easier if this theoretical equation 
were expressed without any variables, but ow 
studies do not support a theory with only one 
or two factors. Dealing with variables is the 
very essence of the administrator's responsibil 
ity. One common mistake is to concentrate on 
jone variable and not be sufficiently aware ol 
others. Some administrators concentrate on Ek 
the school’s program and equipment, curric 
ulum, library, and buildings. Better libraries 
and buildings seem to improve the quality ol 
education and may effect the morale status of 
the faculty, but higher quality in education 
all the other variables are 
morale stall 


would result only if 
kept constant. 


could wipe out all the benefits of new buildings 


Lowered in the 


or new books added to the library. 
make the mis 
with re 


Feachers and administrators 
take of thinking in) monolithic 


assume that morale is a 


terms 
spect to morale. They 
matter of salary level as though most teachers 
and professors were motivated solely by the pay 
envelope. The present rash of merit rating as 
a basis for teachers’ salaries leads many to assume 
that “merit” will correct defects in salary sched- 
ules. They may be mistaken, if other variables 
are not considered. 

The teache 
New York University brought out the variables 
both M and S. The morale 
a faculty may be expresed by the equation, 
M {(P,, Py, Py, Py). In other words the morale 
status of the individuals who compose a. staft 


research studies ol morale at 


within status ol 


is a function of P; (the person's feeling about 
his position and the acceptance and_ possibility 
of achieving his objectives), P, (the person in 
relation to his’ professional community-school 
neighborhood, parents, fellow and 
students), P, (the person in his relation to ad 


teachers, 


ministrators, supervisors, and administrative re- 
lationships), and P,, (the person in relation to 
himself and his profession). These are variables 
of the morale status of the teacher. The morale 
status of teachers had no causative relation to 


sex, marital status, or salary level. Human re- 
lations factors stand out as the basis upon which 
staff morale is built. 

In the original statement of a theory for edu- 
cational administration, one variable was S (the 
staff—its — potential 
group and _ its 
studies of school systems brought out the vari- 
ables in S$: Sp = f (Sig, S,S,). Staff potential is 


a function of Sig (the skills and abilities of 


and 
relationships). Our 


abilities—individual 
structured 
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teachers and groups of teachers), S, (the struc- 
tured relations of the group), and S. (the com- 
munications within the school situation). 
Research that institu- 
tions are structured organizations, and the struc- 
tural organization may vary with the operation. 
It is certainly more complicated than our charts 
of organization. The structure of the elementary 


revealed educational 


school differs from the secondary school, and 


different relations 
teachers and ad 
No one knows the structural 


relations in a college faculty, but it is probably 


make for 
teachers and 


these differences 


among between 


ministrative staff. 


similar to those found in secondary schools. 

The structural organization affects communi- 
cations within the school and between the teach- 
ers and the school board or trustees. It affects 
the relationship, actual and potential, of the 
principal to the teachers. Communications with 
in schools, vertically and horizontally, are fat 
from effective. Little is known about the relation 
of communications to the quality of the educa- 
tional program. 

Organizations are affected by perceptions of 
positions and persons in positions. While teach 
ers tend to look upon principals with favorable 
attitudes, their reactions to principals’ behavior 
leave much to be desired. Such perceptions also 
exist between the professor and the dean. In 
some cases they block or seriously distort com 
munications. What these perceptions mean 1s 
not entirely clear, but those teachers harboring 
many negative perceptions of persons in school 
positions have low morale status. The percep- 
tion of administrators toward themselves, toward 
their thei 
toward teachers needs study. 


position, toward superiors, and 
Peacher potential is greater than is realized. 
Few report that they asked 


what they want to achieve, what they would 


teachers are evel 
like to do, and what would excite their interest 
and bring from their reservoir of potentials the 
outpourings to improve education. This raises 
the question of whether present courses of study, 
committee mectings, and supervision submerge 
the potentials of the individual teacher. Data 
substantiate a close relation between high morale 
status and a feeling of freedom to decide, select, 
and participate. 

Our research into personnel factors leads to a 
practical evaluation of administrative practices 
and policies. With the creation of better research 
instruments, administrators need not “play by 
ear’ or blindly follow tradition in’ personnel 
practices. If policies and practices affect adverse- 
ly the variables of the morale status of the staff, 
the quality of education is affected. 
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Administrators must plan with variables in 
mind and not rely on one policy or one prin- 
ciple to improve the quality of education. They 
will have to think of M and S$ as well as E and 


Romanticism and 


By BERNARD 


University of 


B, T. E. Hucme’s definition, certainly, modern 
American education romantic as any on 
earth. Hulme said this: 


IS as 


Here is the root of romanticism: that man, the in- 
dividual, is an infinite reservoir of possibilities; and 
if vou can so rearrange society by the destruction of 
oppressive order then these possibilities will have a 
chance and vou will get Progress.' 

Probably no definition of a philosophic atti- 
tude cuts so nicely to the heart of the prosperous 
nonsense that characterizes most professional 
educational theory today. The thinking that 
underlies “‘child-centeredness,” ‘adjustment’ — 
indeed, all the doting principles of “process” 
education that we accept as the heritage of pro- 
gressive, instrumentalist, and activity theories- 
are the very pith of romanticism. And the pe- 
culiar mental hygienic interpretation of “dem- 
ocracy”” that educators apply to the school room, 
a view that has virtually nothing to do with the 
political-social meaning the term ought to have, 
is precisely what Hulme meant when he called 
romanticism “spilt religion.” 

I do not propose to argue the merits of the 
classical view of man.” Our educational system 
does not suffer from too much of it. Certainly, 
why the battle between 
“educationists” so often 


that is reason 
“traditionalists” and 
centers round the place of “knowledge” in_ the 
schools. “Knowledge,” in the sense that science 
uses the term to describe externally verifiable 


one 


propositions about the world, comes from out- 
side the single individual. We are not born with 
it, and to acquire it is a long, often “oppressive,” 
task. The romantic typically prefers to fondle 
the affective content of his private experience. 
It is not surprising that the very idea of an 
“Ivory Tower,” where “knowledge” is a primary 
value, is repugnant to so many educators. 
Differences between the romantic and classic 
temperament account for the hostility that 
scholarly critics like Irving Babbitt and Walter 
Lippmann typically harbor toward the ideas of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, or their more re- 
cent counterparts. This difference in’ tempera- 
ment accounts for the puckish delight Bertrand 
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the component variables of M, S, and E, because 
the purpose of educational administration is to 
improve the quality of education, and this de- 
pends on M, S, and E. 


the Ivory Tower 
J. JAMES 


Chicago 


Russell has taken in letting the air out of prag- 
matism, a system of thought that is at once crass, 
appealing to the romantic, and philosophically 
difficult to defend. Dewey's contribution to prag- 
matism and education is of special interest in 
that respect. 

It was Dewey's passionate desire to overthrow 
rationalism and all its pomps that drove him 
to erect a volitional ethic and epistemology that 
had romantic overtones. And it 
was this romantic inclination that motivated 
Dewey to persist—in fact, to perseverate in what 
was, for a man of his reputation, an astonishing- 
ly ingenudus cflort to derive an ethic from the 
natural order. He continued through his life to 
search for values in a place where no one, not 
even God, had ever put them.’ To the end of 
his career he genially committed the “genetic 
fallacy,” never apparently able to grasp the dis- 
tinction between definition and discovery. ‘The 
result, of course, was his “theory of valuation,” 
itself a remarkable tour de force in equivocation 
on the words “means” and “ends.” 

The notion. ol always has had 
strong romantic appeal. The crucial principle 


such obvious 


“Progress” 


1. E. Hulme, “Speculations” (London: Kegan Paul, 
French, Prubner, 1936), p. 116 

Hulme provides this definition of the classical view 
“One can define the classical quite clearly as the exact 
opposite to [the romantic], Man is an extraordinarily 
fixed and limited animal whose nature is absolutely con 
stant. It is only by tradition and organization that any- 
thing decent can be got out of him.” /bid., p. 116 

See, for example, J. L. Childs, “American Pragmatism 
and Education” (New York: Holt, 1956), expecially 
Childs’ discussion of Dewey's effort to “humanize science” 
ind “naturalize morals,” p. 108. See also J. Dewey, Philo 
sophical Review, 11: 107-24, March, 1902; and 11:353-71, 
July, 1902 

* That educational followers of Dewey do not normally 
appreciate the importance of this point can be accounted 
for, on the other hand, by the principle of “marginal 
survival” that anthropologists use in the study of cul 
tural “trait diffusion.” Long after an idea or technic has 
been replaced or discredited at its source of invention 
it persists in out-of-the-way places. 

* For example, this quotation from Dewey 
the concrete means that are required to 
attain them, "in Childs, op. cit., p. 121. See also J 
Dewey's “Theory of Valuation,” “International Encyclo 
pedia of Unified Science,” Vol, If (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 33-40 


“Ends are 


evaluated by 
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of “growth” in the pragmatic theory of educa- 
tion derives, to be sure, from the 19th-century 
social evolutionist ‘Progress’’ ethos. Marx, 
Spencer, and Sumner, and later Freud, were all 
swept up in various onward-and-upward — phi- 
losophies of man. In each case things were get- 
ting or would get better and better, in stages, as 
the “oppressive order” (rich people, socialists, 
the super-ego, as the case may be) was checked 
or removed, The same thing has been true of 
“growth” education. If the “oppressive order” 
of traditionalism, rote learning, bullying teach- 
ers, order in the classroom, etc., were removed, 
the “growth” of the child to full flower of native 
goodness was assured. I need not detail what has 
happened to that downy shibboleth. 

Modern “groupy” education is simply the 
most recent form of educational romanticism. 
Iwo World Wars, a depression, gas chambers, 
and exploding nuclear bombs have pretty well 
knocked the notion that things are getting bette: 
and better from the average romantic head. By 
now both the romantic (e.g., the noble 
savage) and the romantic future (e¢.g., the class 
less society, or a “reconstructed” society such as 


past 


pragmatists used to talk about) have been rather 
rudely debunked. The only remaining romantic 
recourse, as one might expect, is to turn inward, 
to seek a new ethic or purpose for living in a 
modern mystique of “human relations.” Thus, 
we now have a whole new system of “group dy- 
namics” education, “training laboratories,” and 
group psycho-analytics designed to remove the 
“oppressive order” of unhappiness and incon 
venience. We also have several vulgarized ver- 
sions of existentialism, both of which relate in 


Myth, Custom, and 


By M. L. 


Winthrop College, 


As NEW revelations of science beat mercilessly 
against foundation beliefs, our fear that a de- 
struction of established myths is also a de- 
basic values becomes increasingly 
of necessity, lose fundamental 


struction. ol 
great. Must we, 
faiths because of our dawning realization that 
the earth is not as indestructible as we once be- 
lieved? Must society suffocate man simply be- 
cause there is in this brief era the strong emer- 
gence of totalitarian philosophies? Must we ac- 
cept tragedy as inevitable in) human_ history 
simply because older postulates of human con- 
duct no longer seem to function? These are the 
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varying ways to the spirit of our education.” One 
is the Beat Generation’s “cool” psychopathy; 
the other is a new fully “democratic,” 7.¢., non- 
directive, system of “guidance” and/or psycho- 
therapy. The latter, in particular, is dedicated, 
says Carl Rogers, to the “self-satisfaction” of the 
individual whom he defines, of 
process." It 
“self”-oriented principles have been absorbed 
by education, they have been associated with 
a new cult of “leadership training.” It is worth 
the educator's while to ponder the significance 


course, as “a 
is significant that, as these new 


of the connection. 

What we have reaped in the schools as the 
wages of the romantic revolt against “tradition” 
has been a generation wandering in a pathetic, 
aimless world of romantic “freedom.” The Ivory 
lower has been razed and we now have little to 
olfer the individual but specious amiability. We 
will be fortunate if what we do not get for ou 
trouble is a stampede to the security of the mob 
howling at a balcony. Unfortunately, the roman- 
tic anti-intellectualism of much professional edu 
cational philosophy today is a disquieting in- 


fluence to just that end. 


The European existentialist notion of “absolute free 
is coupled with the notion of “absolute responsi 

The latter part of the equation if normally miss 
American counterparts to this movement 
(New 


dom” 
bility.” 
ing from the 
See, ¢.g., J.-P. Sartre, “Existential Psychoanalysis” 


York: Philosophical Library, 1953), pp. 225-269. 

7 C. R. Rogers, in C, E, Moustakas, ed., “The Selt” 
(New York: Harper, 1956), pp. 195-211. The reader may 
recall, in’ this connection, William James’ pragmatic 
definition of truth as that which helps the individual get 
into “satisfactory relation” with things. “Pragmatism 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1943), p. 58 


Edueational Values 
STORY 


Rock Hill, $. C. 


recurrent questions of our time, and they  re- 
volve inevitably around our educational goals 
and our responsible visions of the status of fu- 
ture generations. 

We will not find answers unless we recognize 
two things clearly. First, we cannot farcically 
attempt any longer to fit a hodge-podge of an- 
cient “wisdom” to the dire problems of a vastly 
changed human situation. In the second place, 
science itself has destroyed the sanctity of con- 
tinuity. Nothing is as self-evident as the fact that 
a new discovery outmodes and discards older 
concepts. Perhaps our age-old habit of dodging 
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into mysticism has served us well, but it will not 
work any longer. 

We must deliberately invent social machinery 
which will keep abreast of the technological 
exigencies which beset us. This seemingly innoc- 
uous assertion carries the latent explosive of 
doing away with that which is futile and useless. 
Our most precious freedom is the long unex- 
ercised right of departing from the ways of our 
fathers. Yet, in devising social inventions we 
have the same hard challenge of experimenta- 
tion which has the chiel the 
‘scientist. A sad reliance upon mythopoeic images 
and models, which we continue naively to label 
as thought, can no longer denuded 
ridicule. Freud's great unrecognized contribution 
was the final and infinitely disturbing revelation 
that all introspection is clearly motivated and 


been resource ol 


CSC ape a 


that we cannot reason intuitively apart from our 
drives and a host of ego-driven forces hidden 


within us. Who could conceivably deny that 


virtually all of the “thought” now being devoted 
to international problems is of the “face-saving” 
or “preening show-oll” variety? 

Thought contaminated by myth and motivat- 
ed by forces beneath the threshold of our con- 


sciousness can hardly be a reliable avenue to the 
solution of current) problems. We are educa- 
tionally responsible for attitudes ranging from 
actual worship to near-worship of a whole range 
of myths about man’s place in the universe. 
We are equally accountable for a blindness to 
the rationalizing nature of virtually all 
viewpoints and explanations of life phenomena 
in the specious terms of man’s egocentric arro- 
gance. Even more tragically, perhaps, we are 
sorely responsible for the dignification of custom 
and the perpetuation of ritual attitudes that are 
absurdly incongruous and anachronistic in’ the 
present world. Education no longer can deliber- 
ately choose its blind spots. It is becoming well- 
nigh impossible to take the partial view. 

Science is not especially difficult to under- 


oul 


stand. It is infinitely more difficult to accept. We 
are so heavily anesthetized against a simple rec- 
ognition of the obvious nature and order of ow 
world that the difficulty is one of forgetting the 
old rather than of grasping and remembering 
the new. Man obstinately prefers to continue a 
weird treasure hunt for his own meaning 
through an interminable maze of myths and 
shibboleths. He always has been pathetically 
willing to die in heroic loyalty to his mythol- 
ogies, and this has created the most pathetic of 
of heroism. Even though the 


reality 


all myths, that 
present age has literally 
upon our attention, we react, again and again, 


forced brute 
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as if we were determined to die rather than give 
up older loyalties. We continue a sort of face- 
saving allegiance to prior stupidities as if we 
were somehow bound to out a chain-like 
drama of historical continuity. In an inconceiv- 
able paradox, the more we learn about the uni- 


act 


verse the less we accept. 

Neither is man’s nature especially complex. 
Objectively, we frailty seeking prestige. 
Man’s essential qualities are fragility and evan- 
escence. His basic drive is toward the recaptur- 
ing of that imagined equilibrium which a civil- 
izing cultivation of his intellect has imaginative- 
ly destroyed. The present vacillation between 
fable and fact, between cherished superstition 
and verified experimentation, is a cultural schiz- 
ophrenia which can lead only to tragedy. 

Education is man in search of his context. We 


are 


face today an awesome curriculum problem in 
which the method and mythopoeic 
thought have become savage, rival forces, utter- 


scientific 


ly irreconcilable and productive of the worst 
conceivable conflict. Those glib rationalizations 
which urge an easy resolution of these harsh con- 
tradictions are insidious persuasions against in- 
tegrity. A weird determination to preserve and 
dignify every myth from pre-history to the pres- 
ent and to continue to clothe every speculation 
new mythology is made ridiculous today 
very concept of objectivity. Education 
cannot maintain its agelong attitude 
myths. Whatever their role in the future educa- 
tion of children, they have utterly then 
validity as vehicles for moral values. Moral and 
spiritual chaos is inevitable as long as the chief 
rationale of human folk tale or an 
obviously fictional legend, no matter how beau- 
tifully we clothe it with awesome ritual] 

It is in this consideration that we gain mo- 


with a 
by the 
toward 


lost 


values is a 


mentary glimpses of the great historic misadven- 


ture of education. Before formal education be- 
came widespread, the myth was passed along by 
singers and roving prophets as well as by parents 
mistake 


in the cultural evolution of schools was to make 


and sages at the fireside. The colossal 
them the formal custodians of mythology. It is 
now clear that education's role is one of instill- 
ing moral values in a rational, non-mythical 
context. Freed of a specious mysticism and rely- 
ing no longer upon the imaginative folk tale, 
moral and spiritual values may become stable 
elements in behavior rather than obvious illu- 
sions which the child guiltily protects against 
the inevitable doubts arising with maturity. In- 
stead of a complex fabric of stubborn pretense, 
in obeisance to the myth, the child’s normal in 


tuitions of right behavior and his rational ac- 
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ceptance of great ethical principles become the 
firm foundation upon which his 
character can be sturdily built. 

Phe myth has been man’s anesthetic against 
the inexorable accident, pain, and danger which 
are characteristic of the universe. As long as the 


educational 


anesthetic was safe, no one could gainsay its 
value in easing human suffering. Its safety lay 
in man’s easy ability to dodge the responsibility 
for his own world by a convenient use of mys- 
tery. The continued expulsion of mystery has 
gradually destroyed this palliative. It has  be- 
come the weakest conceivable escape in an age 


when the potential for world destruction prom- 
ises to become a commonplace. No matter how 
harshly irreverent or iconoclastic it may seem, 
man himself has become the great mysterious 
being who can command the lightning bolt and 
the apocalyptic rain of fire. Ancient myth and 
custom the deadliest enemies of this new- 
found control. Let us naively proclaim a 
new Prometheus and sing ridiculously of his 
wonders. Let us, instead, and 
remain in full consciousness of the hard reality 
of learning to be the awesome masters of our 
own fate. 


are 
hot 


brace ourselves 


John Dewey and Progressive 


Education Today 


By M. I. 


BERGER 


N. Y. State College for Teachers, Albany 


iF Is IRONICAL that John Dewey remains today 
at the center of a conflict in American education. 
The man who dedicated himself to the task ol 
reconciling apparently antithetical positions in 
education provoked a new era ol conflict. There 
are several reasons why Dewey became and has 
remained a controversial figure in) education. 
First, the obscurity of some of his writing led 
many to misunderstand him. Second, there were 
many who, sincerely believing they were follow 
ing the ideas of Dewey, brought forth new con 
ceptions that contradicted or went far away from 
Dewey's own belief. (In part, Dewey is to blame 
lor this development, since he left many ques 
tions unanswered. Indeed, his educational writ 
ings left the explicit: consequences of his ideas 
for others to devise.) Nevertheless, 
although they often did not agree with the phil 


osopher’s notions, were identified with his con- 


these ideas, 


ception of education. Finally, there are many 
attacked 
troubled themselves to read and examine his 


who have Dewey but never have 
meanings. 

What was Dewey's educational position? The 
most common fallacy is that Dewey is the father 
of Progressive education and, consequently, is 
responsible for all that emerged from this move- 
ment. Actually, Progressive education was, in 
great measure, independent of Dewey's ideas. 
Many would be startled to know that Dewey de- 
voted a large part of his efforts to criticizing the 
basic assumptions of Progressive educators. One 
of the most important contributions of the Amer- 


ican philosopher was that he tried to reconcile 
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the split between Progressivists and ‘Traditional 
ists by showing that both philosophies were vital 
and proper in the scheme of education. ‘There 
are two works of the man that clearly show him 
trying to reconcile these differences: “The Child 
the Curriculum” (1902) and “Experience 
and Education” (1938). 


and 


Which is more important in education, the 
child or the curriculum? Progressivists would say 
the child with all his needs and interests should 
be respected above all else; personality and 
character, freedom and initiative, spontaneity, 
keynotes of the Pro 
theme. the 
hand, emphasize the curriculum, the heritage ol 
the past, the funded experiences of mankind; 


knowledge and information, guidance and dis 


these are the 
TPraditionalists, on 


and change 


PTESSIVE othe 


cipline, the old and the past—these values stream 
forth from the traditionalist camp. Who is right? 
Dewey, in “Phe Child and the Curriculum,” says 
both schools of thought, in their proper places, 
are correct: 


Abandon the notion of subject matter as something 
fixed and ready-made in itself, outside the child's ex 
perience; cease thinking of the child's experience as 
also something hard and fast; see it as something 
realize that the child 


two limits which de 


fluent, embryonic, vital; and we 
and the curriculum are simply 
fine a single process. Just as two points define a 
straight line, so the present standpoint of the child 
and the facts and truths of studies define instruction 
It is from. the 
child's present experience out into that represented 


continuous reconstruction moving 


by the organized bodies of truth we call studies (p. 
11). 
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For Dewey, then, both the child and the curric- 
ulum are important in the educative process. 
The problem is not that of choosing one or the 
other but devising a way to bring the child with 
all his experiences to understand and assimilat« 
the wealth of our culture. He continues, 


The radical fallacy . Is that we have no choice 
save either to leave the child to his own unguided 
spontaneity or to inspire direction upon him from 
without. Action is response: it is adaptation, adjust- 
ment. There is no such thing as sheer self activity 
possible—because all activity takes place in a medium, 
in a situation, and with reference to its conditions. 
But, again, no such thing as imposition of truth from 
without, as insertion of truth from within, is possible. 
\ll depends upon the activity which the mind itself 
undergoes in responding to what is presented from 
without. Now the value of the formulated wealth of 
knowledge that makes up the course of study is that 
enable the educator to 
vironment of the child, and thus by 
direct 


it) may determine the en 
indirection to 
Its primary value, its primary indication, is 
for the teacher, not for the child. It says to the teach 
er: Such and such are the capacities, the fulfilments, 
in truth and beauty and behavior, open to these chil- 
dren. Now see to it that day by day the conditions 
are such that ther own activities move inevitably in 
this direction, toward such culmination of themselves. 
Let the child’s nature fulfil its own destiny, revealed 
and art and industry 
the world now holds as its own (pp. 30-31). 


to vou in whatever of science 

Dewey was trying to move away from the form- 
ulation of educational problems in terms of an 
Fither-Or philosophy. As stated, traditional and 
Progressive education, in their proper context, 
are appropriate. Just as surely, both philosophies, 
when falsely wrong. ‘Traditional 
education, when it emphasized the curriculum 
without regard for the learner, made a mistake. 
Progressive education, when it devoted all its 
energies to the child and ignored all external 
authority, when it ignored the importance of 
subject: matter, was equally wrong. As Dewey 


stressed, are 


states In “Experience and Education,’ 
When 


lem becomes that of finding the 


external authority is rejected, the prob 


factors of control 
When external 


authority is rejected, it does not follow that all au 


that are inherent within experience 


thority should be rejected, but rather that there is 


need to search for a more effective source of author 
itv. Because the older education imposed the knowl- 
edge, methods, and rules of conduct of the mature 
person upon the young, it does not follow, except 
on the the 
that the knowledge and skill of the 


have no directive value for the experience of the im 


basis of extreme kither-Or philosophy, 


mature person 


mature. On the contrary, basing education upon pet 


sonal experience may mean more multiplied and 


more intimate contacts between the mature and the 


immature than ever existed in the traditional school, 
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and consequently more, 
.. (p. 8). 

\bove all else, Dewey continues, it is wrong 
to attach allegiance to one philosophy or another 
simply because of its name. Neither Progressive 
education nor traditional education is unques- 
The 


that of improving education. 
es 


rather than less, guidance by 
others 


tionably good only worth-while cause is 


I have used frequently the words “progressive” 
and “new” education. I do not 
ever, without recording my firm belief that the funda 
mental issue is not of 


wish to close, how 


new versus old education not 


of progressive against traditional education but a 
question of what anything whatever must be to be 
worthy of the name education. I am not, I hope and 
believe, in favor of any ends or any methods simply 
because the name progressive may 
The 
education 

What we 


simple, and shall make 


be applied to 
the 
adjectives prefixed. 


them. basic question concerns nature of 


with 
want 


no qualifying 


and need is education pure and 


surer and faster progress 


when we devote ourselves to finding out just what 


education is and what conditions have to be satis 


fied in order that 
not a name or a slogan. . 


may be a reality and 


115-116). 


education 
(pp 

It appears that parents and educators have 
approached Dewey and his philosophy in three 
different ways. Some have stopped betore reach- 
ing Dewey, assuming without examination that 
the man is “bad” and should not be read, let 
alone followed. Others have gone right past 
Dewey never stopping to examine his idees; they 
have emerged with what they believe is truly 
“progressive” education, although actually then 
ideas are in no way related to Dewey. Not too 
many have gone through Dewey's writings, ex- 
amining his ideas in light of present conditions, 
judging their worth, and reconstructing new 
programs in teaching that in part accept and in 
part modify Dewey's conceptions. 

Any hope for the intelligent improvement ol 
educational practice seems to rest with the third 
approach. Much ol what Dewey advocated has 
not been realized. In large part, our schools have 
been pouring new wines into old bottles. Only 
snatches of Dewey's ideas have crept into the 
schools. Not the entirely at fault. 
Dewey's educational program is a fantastically 
certainly it cannot come 
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difficult one to realize 
about in one or even two generations. The phil- 


osopher’s plan involved far more than simply 
installing moveable furniture or having people 
sit in circles. In his scheme of things, an entire 
climate. We lose 


climate emerges—a democratic 
sight of the purpose of our schools when we 
think that our only mission is to teach people 
more and more factual knowledge in the best 


possible wav. Fascist and communist societies 
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also teach facts—and very etkectively. What we 
inust also remember is that we are trying to edu- 
cate people for a way of life and in a manne 
that reflects this life. Facts alone will 
never make men free. Nor can a society that 
creates an exclusive elite of the intelligent claim 
to be democratic. 


way ol 


Here is the soul of Dewey's en 
ure philosophy: a system of education that best 
recognizes the dignity and worth of all individ- 
uals, that allows every individual to develop to 
his fullest, and that teaches the virtues of dem- 
ocracy by establishing a democratic atmosphere. 

Finally, Dewey and 
modified. If resurrected, he 


needs to be corrected 


Dewey were to be 
undoubtedly would be the first man to criticize 
his own ideas. His metaphysical foundation, the 
idea that we live in a dynamic world where con 
ditions and ideas change, would compel him to 
do so. Dewey, at the turn of the century, could 
with all its 
the 


not foresee an atomic age, which, 


promised goodness, also has accentuated 


anxiety of young people about tomorrow. Dewey 
did not make explicit the differences in’ the 
different levels of learning. Children learn as 
children, but adolescents have different interests 
and different problems, and similarly, adults can- 
not be taught the same way we teach children. 
that 
Each level 
to work out ity own way of teaching. Equally 


There cannot be one method will resolve 


the problems of “education.” needs 
important, each school needs to understand the 
uniqueness of ity students and create a proper 
educational program for that school and in that 
time 

Dewey remains a seminal figure in the history 
He 


forth new ways to solve old problems. He, more 


of modern educational thought. brought 


than any other man, brought democracy and 


education to a systematic unity. He remains a 


great thinker to be read, understood, and 


modified, 


St. John Baptist de La Salle 


and Popular Edueation 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


Washington, D. C 


Orn, Ol 


educational 


1H 
reformers in 


GREATEST, If not the greatest, of 
the 
enius was St. John Baptist de la Salle (1651 
1719) 
popular education, the gratuitous schooling of 


century of Com 


His central contribution is in the field of 


the pool in elementary education. He has othe 


major educational contributions? which we list 


though we do not discuss here: 

\ new type of Latinless secondary school using the 
the instruction, and includ 
the 


vernacular as means ol 


ing “realstudien” in’ the curriculum, for educa 
tion not ol priests, o1 doctors, or lawyers, but for the 
Hew bourgeolsic 

Opening up of educational opportunity in the 
field of vocational technical and) professional train 
ing in which Compayre* called him an innovator 

Providing educational opportunities in the field of 
continuation education as pointed out by Sir Michael 
Sadler,! both for those needing prevocational train 
ing and for those working. 

In the school training of juvenile delinquents in 


co-operation with government, 

These were achievements very great and rev- 
olutionary for the time and = anticipatory of 
things that were to come. They were not merely 
the words of thought, but the deeds of life. And 
even of greater human. significance were those 
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educational achievements centering in the edu 


cation of children—poor children—thus human 


iving the great contemporary devotion to the 
Infant the gratuitous 
education of poor children, the area of popular 


Jesus. It is in this field 


education—that the quintessence of La Salle’s 
vision, dedication, and service is revealed most 
fully. Here is the central contribution to the 
Church, to civilization, to education 
service to God and country. Let us look at them 


the great 


more closely and more intimately. 

What was La Salle’s problem in the 1680's in 
the city of Rheims, France, in providing for the 
children? There 
textbooks, no 


education of poor were no 


schoolrooms available, no com- 


petent teachers, no means of training teachers, 
no principles of organizing such schools, no 
techniques of school management formulated 


(Continued on page 147) 


Abridged from Founder's Day Address, La Salle Col 
lege, Philadelphia, May 22, 1958 
For these contributions, consult E. A, Fitzpatrick, 
“La Salle, Patron of All Teachers” (Milwaukee: Bruce 
1951) pp 588-403. 
G Compayre, “History of Pedagogy” 
1885), pp. 258-269. 
‘M. E. Sadler 
and Elsewhere” 


(Boston: Heath 


ed., “Continuation Schools in’ England 
(New York: Longmans, 1907), p. 628 
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GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: IN 
THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Margaret G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 


“Perhaps nowhere has so broad a concept of flexible 
grouping throughout the grades been spelled out so 
helpfully. By vivid portrayal of children and teachers 
at work in classrooms, Miss McKim gives the im- 
pression of seeing children in action. The novice, or 
the teacher of long experience who wants to mod- 
ernize her teaching will gain insight and confidence 
from this presentation. .. . Parts of Miss McKim’s 
book have an inspirational quality. Her sensitivity 
to the needs and interests of children cannot escape 
her readers.” 
Linda C. Smith, New York State Teachers 
College, Cortland, in Education 
528 pages, 
$5.50 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM Revised Edition 


By Harold ALBERTY, The Ohio State University 


“... Dr. Alberty has performed a truly worthwhile 


service to the youth of America in his emphasis on 

the welfare of the adolescent in resolving curriculum 

problems in our high schools. Professional workers 

and lay leaders alike should study this volume with 

care before attempting to effect any changes in the 
total school program or any part thereof.” 

Oscar E. Thompson, Iowa State Teachers 

College, in The Educational Forum 

1953, 560 pages, $5.95 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


ay ton EISENSON «os ssrest OGILVIE; 


both at Queens College, New York 
“The authors structured this small book to meet the 
needs of the classroom teacher and the school speech 
therapist as they work together in striving to help 
students overcome their speech difficulties. This text 
presents information that will enhance their under- 
standing of children with speech defects and pro- 
vides a source of practical materials for translating 
their understanding into corrective practices. 
The authors’ style is clear and concise, the ter- 
minology is descriptive and the book is invitingly easy 
to read. It has an appeal that should attract the 
reader with a definite problem in mind as well as 
the one reading for general information in the field 
of speech correction.” 
Margaret L. Rowe, Indiana State Teachers College. 
in Teachers College Journal 
1957, 294 pages, $4.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By Earl S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


“I know of no book like this in the social studies, 
none that promises to change teacher education in 
any way as much. The fact that the book is a college 
text does not deny it literary merit. The writing is 
mature, motivational as well as informative, and 
obviously a summing-up of years of learning and 
teaching. . . . The great strength of the book lies in 
the writer's own humanism, his tremendous involve- 
ment with all mankind as it seeks to live and learn 
and improve its lot. I strongly recommend the book 
as a social studies text.” 
—Lloyd Allen Cook, Wayne State University, in 
The American Journal of Sociology 
1956, 476 pages, $5.75 


for your summer 
and fall classes 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Fourth Edition 

By Ward G. REEDER, 


formerly The Ohio State University 


“This book is a monumental work written from the 
perspective of many years of keen observation and 
critical study. The author has lived through many of 
the formative and history-making years of the pro- 
fession of school administration. . . . A fine concept 
of democracy and the human approach to school 
administration permeates the whole volume. 
Readers may differ with the author on many points 
but they cannot fail to be challenged to re-examine 
and clarify their own thinking about public school 
administration.” 
Byron W. Hansford in The Clearing House 
1958, 625 pages, $6.00 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION 
Fourth Edition 
By Ward G. REEDER 


“The fourth edition of this standard text contains 

recent data. . .. The book, written for use in an in- 

troductory course in education, presents an overview 
of the field of education.” 

Peabody Journal of Education 

1958, 644 pages, $5.90 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN EDUCATION 

By James M. BRADFIELD anc x. stewart 
MOREDOCK, both at Sacramento State College 


“Some strong points of the book are its rich use of 
familiar school illustrations, its careful treatment of 
observation as a Measurement procedure, its sug- 
gestions for appraising materials not easily adapted 
to objective rating, and its critical analysis of various 
methods of marking and reporting achievement.” 
John J. Kinsella in The Clearing House 
1957, 509 pages, $5.75 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
By Robert M. W. TRAVERS, University of Utah 


there is no question that Travers has made a 
significant contribution to the literature of education- 
al measurement. Readers who feel that most books 
on educational measurement make rather “dry” read- 
ing will be pleased by the readability of this book. 
Contributing to this readability is the inclusion of 
interesting and important material drawn from the 
research and development in the field of educational 
measurement during the past sixty years.” 

Edwin Wandt, Los Angeles State College, 
in Educational and Psychological Measurement 
1955, 420 pages, $5.50 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By Robert M. W. TRAVERS 


“There has long been a need for a book of reason- 
able size, but adequate content, on methods of re- 
search. In this volume, which is deceptively thin, 
Travers may have succeeded in meeting that need. 
His book is competently organized and deals compre- 
hensively with the problems of sa! _conduct- 
ing, and reporting educational research. 
The University of Michigan School of Piewien 
Bulletin 
1958, 466 pages, $5.75 
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SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Edited by Joe PARK, Northwestern University 


“This collection of readings should prove helpful to 
any introductory course in philosophy of education. 
. the text presents most of the important positions 
and issues in the philosophy of education. Further- 
more, the selected readings include statements by 
outstanding representatives of the different philos- 
ophies. A biographical sketch of each author pro- 
vides an interesting addition to the readings. 
this text can prove a valuable supplement to an in- 
troductory course in philosophy of education, since 
it is intelligible and informative. .. .” 
M. I. Berger, New York State Teachers 
College, Albany, in Teachers College Record 
1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL 
CORE PROGRAM 


By Lucile L. LURRY, University of Kentucky; 
and Elsie J. ALBERTY, The Ohio State University 


“A book which can be recommended highly. It con- 
tains excellent insight on the core program. The 
material is rich in details and consistently useful to 
experienced and beginning teachers. The authors 
are practical educators thoroughly acquainted with 
the core curriculum.” 
Peabody Journal of Education 
1957, 297 pages, $4.75 


You will want to examine the above books in the interest of 
your professional advancement as well as for textbook use. 


A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Harry G. GOOD, formerly The Ohio 


State University 
“Good’s style includes presenting historical facts with 
supporting reasons or background—it is more than 
a parade of facts alone... . Because of the character 
and presentation of the material it contains, and its 
rather dynamic organization and style, this book is, 
in my opinion, a desirable addition to the literature 
of the history of American education.” 
W. A. Stumpf, Duke University, in 
The Educational Forum 
1956, 570 pages, $6.25 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


OF TEACHERS 
By the late Albert J. HUGGETT, Michigan State 
University; and T. M. STINNETT, Executive 


Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards, National Education 


Association 
“This text has been designed to provide basic in- 
formation for college students who will shortly enter 
the teaching profession and for those recent grad- 
uates who are serving their first years in the pro- 
fession. . . . Throughout emphasis is on the qualified 
teacher in his functioning as a professional person as 
well as a teacher. There is an excellent selection of 
material for every prospective member of the pro- 
fession to study and understand.” 

William P. Sears, Jr., New York University, 

in Education 

1956, 468 pages, $5.50 
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(Continued from page 142) 
for use, no textbooks for training teachers, no 
approved methods of teaching, and no means 
of financing schools for children who could not 
pay and to whom instruction in Latin would be 
meaningless and vacuous. For those who could 


pay a little, there were private schools of poor 
quality, often manned by incompetent teachers 


of dubious interest 1n 
! 


their jobs of which La Salle was to learn in the 


character with a vested 
attacks on him by these teachers for providing 
gratuitous education for the poor, and violently 
by them as parents wished to have their children 
enter the free schools because they were so much 
better. 

The great problem that contronted LaSalle 
was the problem facing every educational re 
former—namely, to find the teachers. The situa- 
tion at the time was most discouraging. There 
have been some good teachers, but there was 
no available supply and no means of training 
teachers. The teaching profession was in low 
repute, miserably paid, a temporary avocation 
for those who soon would find more lucrative o1 
agreeable employment, and a permanent occu 
pation of many unworthy of its high calling, 
available, 


human material 


the 


Selecting trom. the 


giving them a sense of high vocation. to 
which they 
some but stirring deep needs in others, LaSalle 
the the Christian 
fessional formation of the Brothers. 


ing, himself, from his daily experience, build 


were called, thereby discouraging 


and 
Learn 


began process of pro 


ing up progressively his comprehensive scheme 


of Christian education of children, he com 


municated his new insights and knowledge 
to his colleagues and, at Vaugirard, committed 
them to a more comprehensive formulation in 
the edition of the “Conduite 
Chrétiennes” in 1694; but he nevei 


constantly utilizing the 


first des Ecoles 
was satisfied 
and revised it, expe 
rience of the Brothers. 

At the time of the ViVi, 
elected Brother Barthelemy Superior, the 
ers proposed to LaSalle that some corrections be 
made in the LaSalle accepted the 
Brothers’ propositions. During the 
Brothers made copies of the material and took 


then 


Assembly in which 


sroth 


“Conduite.” 
years, the 
it with them on assignments. In each 
school, every Brother began with the cumulative 
experience and insight of LaSalle himself, and 
his training continued by the monthly letters 
of LaSalle in which he was gently guided spir- 
itually and scholastically. As a result of this prac 
tical experience, there were three remarkable, 
even extraordinary, achievements. 

A. basic one of the 


achievement was a book 
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most practical and useful pedagogical books 
that ever was written—and particularly in the 
light of educational aims of the broadest char- 
acter, this was the “Conduite des Ecoles Chré- 
tiennes.” There grew out of this experience a 
second contribution—the teacher 
training institutes (normal schools), with board, 
lodging, and laundry supplied gratis for outsid- 
ers, not only for the training of the members of 


creation of 


the community, but also for other laymen fo 
independent service in rural communities who 
could return periodically for refresher courses 
and retreats. Paul Monroe calls LaSalle’s school 
probably “the first institution for the training 
of elementary teachers,” and noted that LaSalle 
later added primary schools for practice teach- 
ing. “The excellent example thus given,” adds 
Monroe, “waited a long time for imitation.” In 
the United States, the development does not 
come until the end of the first quarter of the 
19th century—more than 100 years later. 

Ihe result of LaSalle’s effort was not merely 
the provision of a supply of trained teachers, 
but a third contribution—the creation of a pro- 
he 
the 


fession of teaching in a complete sense. 
Brothers of the Christian Schools had all 
marks of a profession. 

1. They 


masters. 


were primarily, and exclusively, school 

2. They had special knowledge of their occupation, 
its techniques, and its purposes embodied in the 
Conduct of Christian Schools, the Rule of the Order, 
and the 16 meditations for teachers. 

3. They were rendering freely a great and needed 
public service—the gratuitous education of the poor 
and others. 

t. Teaching was to be a lifelong service dedicated 
to the supreme human interests 

>. There was a professional ethic based closely on 
the religious ethics embodying the highest moral 
ideas. 

6. The experience of the Brothers in the spirit of 
the broadest social service was made available with 
out stint to any inquiret 

7; The iv 
erowth and more effective service to the children 

Che fourth the 
Christian Brothers, is one of the greatest social 
the Catholic Church and of 
cation. This was the instrument that made pos 
sible the continuation of LaSalle’s work for the 
children be discon- 
tinued and forgotten, as notable work by other 
with the the 
The Institute was the power house, 


continuing training in-service, looking 


contribution, Institute ol 


inventions ol edu 


education. ol poor not to 


individuals had been death of 


founders. 
the energizing station. It embodied some re- 
markable and 


was to be an organization of lay people, not 


revolutionary characteristics. It 
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priests; it was to be conhined to the service of 
the poor in the elementary schools and not, as 
other organizations before and since do, always 
to seek “higher” work with more 
prestige. The forbidding of the study of Latin, 
in this Latin-obsessed age, was primarily to re- 
move this temptation to seck these “higher” 
fields. It was to be an organization of school- 
masters, devoted exclusively to teaching school, 
and not absorbed in such duties common at the 
time as listed, for example, for colonial school- 
masters in the U.S.A. by Cubberley: “teacher, 
chorister, bell ringer, sexton and janitor,” and 
not infrequently, “grave diggers.” 
Nowhere has any individual, lay on 
conceived the basic problems of an educational 


so-called 


cleric, 


system with such insight, planned its institution 
al forms so wisely, and brought into being the 
institutions to meet the basic problems as did 
John Baptist de LaSalle in creating the In 
stitute of the Christian Brothers. Nowhere 
the profession of teaching in public or privat 
education been conceived in such quintessential 


has 


terms as it is in the “Conduite des Ecoles Chreé- 
tiennes,’ the “Rule of the Community,” the 
“Letters of LaSalle,” and the “Meditations for 
the Time of Retreat,” and 
idealism been translated so completely into an 


nowhere has this 
educational process to build up such a protes 
sion—dedicated, lifelong in with no 
earthly rewards, and helping to serve where 
among 


SeTVICE 


needed 
forgotten children and youth. 

We turn now to the quality and eflectiveness 
of the education. Such a system, producing ded 
icated men even with worthily formulated aims, 


service is most neglected and 


might have continued merely carrying on the 
system of the day in its formalism, its indivi- 
dual instruction, its lack of gradation, and try 
the 
remarkable 
tions affecting the actual teaching in the class 


ing to teach the unknown by unknown, 


LaSalle created a series of innova 


room and, in their cumulative effects, trans 
formed the educational process. 

The first thing in this series of educational 
achievements was doing what seems to be the 
most obvious thing in the world: to teach the 
child in the language he knew and used every 
day, the vernacular. We cannot go here into the 
“massive mobilization” of reasons of LaSalle in 
denying the request of the Bishop of Chartres, his 
good friend, to substitute Latin for the vernac- 
ular; nor into the chapter of the Rule in 1717 
forbidding Brothers who had learned Latin be- 
fore they came into the order from using it un- 
necessary. The © significant — tact 


LaSalle’s sponsorship of the vernacular, differ- 


less about 
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ent from English and German justification, was 
that this basis was psychological and educational 
rather than socio;religious. This leads to the 
second characteristic: Education for the children 
in the Brothers school was free and LaSalle 
would make it obligatory by putting pressure 
on the parents. In the Rule, he says: 

Brothers shall everywhere their schools 
gratuitously; this is essential to their Institute. They 
shall not receive from the pupils nor from their 
parents any money or however small, not 
even a pin, on any day or occasion whatever. 


conduct 


presents 


The great superiority of the Brothers Schools 
was due in a considerable degree, says Parker,’ 
to the substitution of class instruction for the 
prevailing method of individual instruction. 
Phough simultaneous instruction has been men 
tioned and discussed, here was the first thorough- 
going application of the practice as a matter of 
principle and in the classrooms in a system of 
elementary schools. 

Adoption of the simultaneous method was 
made possible and was reinforced by the im 
provements in management. “Mech 
anized Routine” in classroom management, form- 
LaSalle in “Conduct of the Schools,” 
praised greatly and thought of as a 20th-century 


classroom 
ulated by 


discovery, had reached a high state of perfection 
in the Christian Brothers Schools. The utiliza- 
tion of students in the routine practices of a 
classroom greatly facilitated its quiet, order, and 
smooth running. LaSalle did not make the mis- 
take of utilizing monitors as teachers, as the 
Lancasterian System did attempting to instruct 
300 to 1,000 pupils by a single teacher. By con- 
centrating the attention of the class in simul 
taneous instruction, the noise, disorder, and con- 
fusion of contemporary schools practically end- 
ed, And this was more completely achieved by 
the emphasis on quiet activity, low voice, re- 
striction of the amount of unnecessary talking 
by teacher and pupil, and by the use of signs 
and symbols by the teacher for routine activities. 

Phe cumulative effect of LaSalle’s thinking is 
indicated in the systematic plan for the gradua- 
tion and promotion of children on the basis of 
their achievement and not as today in the “uni- 
versal pass” system based on the lapse of time. 
The simultaneous instruction and the 
improvements of the system made 
the grading system possible. And the “Conduite” 


use ol 
classroom 


indicates how carefully and in what detail the 
system was worked out. All of these elements in 
LaSalle’s plan of school organization and opera- 
tion are present in modern school systems, in- 
Edu 


Parker, “History of Modern Elementary 


(Boston: Ginn, 1912), p. 100 


> 
cation 
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cluding the great public-school systems where 
they are effectively administered, 

In a period of harsh and rigorous school dis- 
ciplines, with whipping posts in the classrooms 
and school yards of our colonial schools, LaSalle, 
while retaining corporal punishment, greatly 
humanized school discipline and made it more 
completely serve the educational ends. LaSalle 
greatly humanized school discipline with his de- 
tailed prescriptions, his limitations as to the use 
of corporal punishment, and his rewards as well 
as penances and punishments. His own spirit, 
the training of the Brothers, the conception of 
the child as a rational creature, and the orderli- 
ness and quiet of the schoolroom = greatly re- 
duced the need for punishment. This was rein- 
forced by the organization of the school, the 
careful planning of school work, and the train- 
ing of the teacher. 

And there 
tional program, graded, giving progressively a 


was a real content to the educa- 
sense of achievement. Reading, including phon- 
ics, Was basic with spelling. Writing, instead of 
being taught in separate schools, was included 
in the Brothers school and taught by the class- 
room teacher. Religion in the form of Christian 
doctrine, religious practices, and the virtues was 
taught with a better understanding of the edu- 
cational process, and because of their success, the 
Brothers came to be known as the “Apostles ol 
the Catechism.” Also 
which incorporated business forms. In the final 
vear, the child was taught from a book written 
by LaSalle himself on Christian civility which 
“contains all the duties of children both toward 


included was arithmetic, 


God and the parents and the rules of civil and 
Christian In this field, LaSalle sup- 
plemented the “Conduite,” which was a manual 


decorum.” 


of school organization and methods of teaching 
the subjects in the elementary schools; the sec 
tions of the were practically text 
books. The textbooks in this field) included 
“Duties of a Christian,” “Rules of Christian Be 
havior and Politeness,” Piety 
for Use in Christian Schools.”’ 

Phat is the picture of LaSalle. And one may 


“Conduite” 


and “Exercises ol 


well pause for a moment of reflection, at least, 
to overcome the impact of the greatness of this 
simple priest in his services to God, to country, 
to neighbor, and especially to children and the 
poor, In an environment almost completely hos- 
tile, fallow, and barren, there the 
flowering of the finest and fragrant fruits of 
human life. In the histories of France, yes, and 
in the histories of the Church, there is no ade- 
quate account of this unostentatious spiritual 
heroism and magnanimity manifesting the great- 
ness of a saint in a transforming of ordinary hu- 
man nature to its great potentialities in teacher 
and pupil. When the history of education is re- 
written in the light of the fuller knowledge and 
interpretation now available in’ the work of 
Rigault and more recently of Battersby, to which 
I have added a mite, LaSalle no longer should 
be disregarded; then LaSalle will shine as the 
outstanding figure of his age eclipsing Comenius 
and even, as his canonization in 1900 might 
suggest, a genuine morning star of 20th-century 
returns to the harbor of 


stony, was 


education when it 
soundness and re-creation. 

Public education, itself rejecting the excesses 
of French Revolutionary thought and _ practice, 
will accept the service of Christian education to 
Brother Martien before 


the French judge who condemned him to death 


country in the words of 


in 1792 for operating his school: 

I direct a free school. If your protestations of love 
of the people are sincere, if your principles of frater- 
nity are not a vain and hypocritical formula, my 
functions justify me, and far from being imputed 
to me as a they sacred claim on 


crime, vive me a 


your gratitude.’ 
As for LaSalle’s 
we believe that his statement as he died peace- 


fully 


service to God and Church, 
Friday, 1719, was an exact des- 
cription of his life: “I adore in all things the 
will of God in my And 
clude with what the Martyrology calls LaSalle’s 


on Good 


regard.” thus we con 
“most eminent services to Religion as well as to 
Civic Society.” 


and Labours of Saint John 


Oates) p 8 


F. Thompson, “The Life 


Saptist de la Salle” (London: Burns 


EDUCATION IN NIGERIA’ 


By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


University College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


Arr \ is now moving into a modern world 


which demands a broadly based literate popula- 
tion. Nigeria, wishing to take a worthy place 
among the nations as she approaches ever closei 
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to independence, and realizing it is essential that 


This article is based on materials from a field study 
made under a_ research 
1957-58 


of social Nigeria 


grant from the Ford Foundation 


problems in 
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everyone should be able to read and write, took 
4 momentous step in 1957 in the Eastern Region 
with the introduction of a Universal Primary 
Education program which offers free schooling 
to every child between the ages of five and seven 
years.2 This paper will outline briefly the main 
features of a significant development in the most 
populous of all African territories. 

First the government had to determine how 
many children were likely to be eligible under 
the program, and in May, 1956, some 6,000 reg- 
istration centers were opened all over the East 
ern Region and parents of children between 
the ages of five and seven were asked to registel 


them.® To facilitate this task, a Planning Com 


mittee was appointed in each local government 


district, and, aside from teachers and 
ment district councilors, private individuals vol 
unteered aid in carrying out the work. The 
Eastern Regional Government had estimated 
approximately 500,000 children would have to 
be taken the number reg 
istered came to 481,691.! 

The authorities now 


problem of providing free facilities for these 


govern: 


care of and actual 


were faced with the 
children, and it was finally decided that a prac 
ticable way was to accommodate them in exist 
ing Voluntary Agency schools (principally mis- 
sion operated) and to care for the surplus in 
what Local Authority 
Schools to be established and built by govern 
ment funds. Thus, all existing schools were given 
the opportunity to enroll in 1957 the same num- 
children in- the seven year age 
group as they had taken in during Jan., 1956. 
This procedure afforded facilities for 299,487 
children. In addition, existing schools were ex- 
amined to see if any of them could take a further 


were to be known = as 


ber of five to 


number without endangering standards. It is a 
tribute to the Voluntary 
those who had large plants readily accepted 
extra children, although it was made clear to 
them that the government would not meet any 


Agency schools that 


extra building costs involved if they expanded 
their plants. 

The remainder 
otherwise, were to 


of the children, unable to be 
cared for be accommodated 
in the new Local Authority Schools, and it was 


calculated that 1,780 of these institutions would 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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be required. The government provided the 
local District Councils with a fund of $1,400,000 
to assist in the immediate construction of the 
necessary buildings. In addition, the government 
paid a 100°) grant on teachers’ salaries and fon 
equipment, regardless of whether it was a Vol- 
untary Agency or Local Authority school; and 
lor each of the latter it provided free of charge 
an Admission Register, Register, 
Book, and Visitors Book. A feature of the plan 
is that, although Voluntary Agencies may con- 
tinue to open purely private primary schools and 
charge fees, such new schools will not receive 
any grants-in-aid from the government: which 
feels that education of its citizens is the responsi- 
bility of the state. And, beginning Jan. 1, 1957, 
all primary schools allowed to open were and 


Class Log 


are henceforth placed under local government 
authority. There now are in the Eastern Region 
6,370 which 1,516 
opened as Infant Schools (enrolling children 5-7 


primary schools, of were 
years of age) under local authority control, to 


accommodate children who fall within the re- 
quired age span. 

The expansion of the primary school system 
under the new plan will need, of course, in a 
lew years’ time a considerable additional number 
of trained the has 
undertaken a training program to meet the fu 
ture demand and is making rapid progress. Fou 
example, in 1955, before the U. P. E. plan was 
initiated, the total number of teachers in train- 
ing was 3,996; but by 1957 the number had risen 
to 6,825. The annual output is, therefore, about 


3,200, since some teachers do a four-year instead 


teachers, so government 


of a two-year course. At present in the Eastern 
Region there are 37,397 primary teachers of all 
kinds (teaching in grades ranging from one to 
six). ‘Training at this rate will naturally not 
satisfy all the needs which may be presumed 
to arise by the end of the government's first Five 
Year Plan in 1962; but supply is getting sufh- 
ciently close to demand to make it necessary fon 
any future expansion in teacher training to be 
carefully controlled. Other African territories 


Because there is no birth registration in Nigeria as 
yet, and because the problem of providing facilities would 
have been insurmountable at the present level of the 
economy, compulsory education could not be introduced, 
although it is contemplated for the future. 

' Although children eight years and older are not pro 
vided for, the present program is expected to add one 
standard annually until it reaches the sixth. At present 
children outside of the five to seven age limit of the pro- 
gram and who are unable to attend private primary 
school can only wait until they reach the age of 16, when 
they are eligible for adult education courses provided by 
the government. 

* All statistics in the paper are from records supplied 
by J. C. H. Ball, Deputy Chief Executive Officer, Ministry 
of Education, Eastern Region, Enugu, Nigeria, Noy. 1957. 
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and underdeveloped areas in other parts of the 
world, where mass illiteracy is still a problem, 
are watching with deep interest the Eastern 


Regional scheme in Nigeria, for it may have set 
a pattern useful to them to help improve their 
own educational standards. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN PRISON 


By CHESTER ALLEN’ 


‘ 

C onresronvENce STUDY IN PRISON is a_ valid 
method of teaching individuals. Such teaching 
renders a variety of unique, valuable services. 


First, and of primary value to prison officials, 
discipline becomes easier. Second, it provides 
practical, continuing occupation for those pris- 


oners with ability to improve themselves.’ 

From the prisoner's point of view, university 
extension correspondence study offers a wide 
choice of learning opportunities. Then, too, it 
projects. the opportunity for self-improvement 
throughout the whole period of his prison term 
and beyond, including every idle hour of every 
day or evening. Finally, the public is coming to 
understand that correspondence study in prisons 
helps many prisoners adjust, after release, to a 
respected, self-supporting life in a free world. 

One effect of prisoners pursuing correspon- 
dence study was expressed by the deputy ward 
en of the Wisconsin State Prison who noted 
that his discipline problems greatly eased as the 
number of correspondence students increased. 
His statement was a complete reversal of his 
earlier opinion, when he had protested that, to 
allow prisoners to have paper and pencil in 
their cells, was to make them more troublesome. 

Anothet 
prison, revealed by a research study of released 


effect ol correspondence study in 


prisoners, is that those prisoners who studied 
correspondence courses for a year or more had 
a much lower rate of recidivism than those who 
undertook no such study. Less recidivism, of 
course, means that released prisoners found. it 
easier to live in the free world. 

Fred is an example of a life-term  prisonei 
who continued his self-directed learning through 
correspondence study almost to the day of his 
death at 60 years of age. 


At 13, Fred began to travel from city to city~ 


supporting himself by such work as he could 
find. He began then to supplement his meaget 
earnings by skillful techniques of stealing. 
Eleven years later, Fred was sentenced to life 
imprisonment, four years after he had murdered 
his victim who carried a large sum of money 
and had put up a losing fight to save it. After 
the killing, Fred continued his travels, which 
he later said had taken him to all the major 
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cities of the United States and many of the sea- 
ports of Europe. He came to feel that he had 
committed the perfect crime and could not be 
apprehended. 

Soon after his arrival in prison, Fred was 
sent to talk with the university representative. 
He was skeptical, but enrolled in, and paid for, 
a correspondence course in arithmetic. He later 
confessed that he was afraid to reveal his ignor- 
ance of school subjects. 

Very quickly, however, Fred discovered that 
he had the brain to succeed with the required 
study. His instructors encouraged him and he 
learned fast. He proved to himself that he was 
a competent student by finishing his course. 
Additional mathematics were followed 
by English. His English teacher wrote him that 
he had considerable aptitude for writing. He 


courses 


progressed to the level of college subjects and 
decided to prepare himself to write for publica 
tion. He achieved his objective and received 
payment from the publisher. To the surprise of 
gave the the John L. 
Gillin Scholarship Fund to provide tree corres- 
pondence study to prisoners with no money to 


everyone, he money to 


pay for them. 
Many 
study from university extension divisions in their 


prisons now include correspondence 
programs. Others operate their own such courses 
by staff educational personnel. The population 
of each prison has some specific educational 
For the Wisconsin Home for 


Women encourages every woman to study a 


needs. instance, 
practical course entitled “Prevention of Disease 
and Home Care of the Sick.” 

University extension correspondence study is 
effective in prison because it means teaching 
by high-quality university instructors completely 
independent of disciplinary procedures and 
rules, not simply the study of inert text mate- 


rial. Thus, the instructors inspire confidence 


Extension 
director, 


Assistant emeritus, University 
Division, University of Wisconsin; formerly 
Special Services in Correspondence Study 

For a report on a prisoner who first sought self-im 
provement outside the framework of correspondence study 
see “Self-Taught Artist from \ Case of Rehabil 
itation,” by Stanley Lehrer (ScHoot AND Society, Sept 
13, 1958).—ep, NOUFE 


professor 


Prison 
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more quickly. Confidence in the teacher en- 
courages student counsel and 
correction. 

Fred's story is evidence of the effect of good 
teacher influence toward an improvement in 
attitude. His university instructors helped him 
to acquire sclf-discipline, encouraged him to 
study a wide range of subjects in his idle time, 


acceptance — of 


BOOKS 


and gave him a new outlook on life. Voluntarily, 
he studied elementary, secondary school, and 
college subjects, and included supplementary in- 
struction on the job. His gift to prisoner schol- 
arships reflects his appreciation for the individ- 
ualized, flexible teaching service received from 
university extension correspondence study in 
prison. 


Paul Blanshard and Catholic Education 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Tu SECOND EDITION Of Paul Blanshard’s “Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power’ (Boston: 
Beacon, 1958; 402 pp. $3.95) comes nine years 
after the book originally aroused controversy in 
religious and educational circles. “This critique 
of Catholic activities in education, medicine, 
family life, and politics sold a quarter of a 
million copies and was received both enthusias- 
tically and angrily. The current edition is as 


powerful as its predecessor. Mr. Blanshard mar- 
shals considerable documentary evidence, much 
of it of a primary nature, in an effort to sub- 
stantiate his charges that the Catholic Church 


has been exerting unfair and undemocratic 
pressure to transform American life in its own 
image. 

Phe new version has been “partially rewrit- 
ten and entirely reset.” It raises significant 
issues and sets forth specific criticisms. So far 
as the two chapters on education are con- 
cerned, however, the author seems to have done 
but little rethinking and rephrasing. Blanshard 
sees Catholic education and Catholic educators 
in terms of black-white contrasts with public 
education and educators. Practically everything 
done by Catholic education is bad or at least 
suspicious, whereas what public education does 
is virtuous. He notices only Catholic control and 
power in education, but hardly any Protestant 
influence. 

Mr. Blanshard records again his displeasure at 
the insertion of 15 religious pictures, among a 
much larger number of non-religious illustra- 
tions, in the first-grade arithmetic in the Seton 
Series, but he does not feel it necessary to refer 
to the unusual pictorial equalization of white 
and Negro children. Similarly, he still does not 
think it important to point out the fact that the 
Catholic educators who dissented from the rec- 
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ommendation by the President's) Commission 
on Higher Education in behalf of Federal sup- 
port for public colleges did support the policy 
of Negro non-discrimination which was opposed 
by the non-Catholic, Southern educators. When 
the author does mention the desegregation ac- 
tivity by Catholics (pp. 298-299), he finds fault 
with its form as violating democratic practice. 

There is little evidence, apart from the cita- 
tion of some recent references, that Blanshard 
has done any new research on Catholic educa- 
tion. He has ignored the criticisms of his non- 
Catholic critics, such as Will Herberg, who have 
seriously questioned his treatment of the subject. 

The qualifications of Mr. Blanshard indicate 
that he has the potentiality to make a splendid 
contribution to an understanding of the Cath- 
olic role in’ American. life. Journalist, lawyer, 
clergyman, and former Commissioner of In- 
vestigation and Accounts in New York City, he 
nevertheless offers half-facts, partial evidence, 
selective citations, dubious interpretations, un- 
supportable generalizations, and one-way crit- 
icisms. Why not mention a few good things 
about Catholic schools, such as the many state 
scholarship winners among their students? If 
Blanshard is interested in truth, then he should 
present more than one side to permit the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. Card-stacking is 
not a recognized procedure in research, but 
rather of propagandistic and prejudiced prose. 

It is reasonable to conclude, in view of the 
foregoing, that Mr. Blanshard, for all his train- 
ing in objectivity, has elected to be unobjective 
in his treatment of Catholic education. Since he 
is a special pleader, a prosecuting attorney, in- 
stead of a dispassionate pursuer of truth, it is 
not possible to accept without serious reserva- 
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tion his critique of Catholic education. A fair- 
minded evaluation of Catholic educational pol- 
icy, programs, attitudes, and achievements in 
the United States is still a desideratum. 

The 


among 


best interests of good human relations 


various elements in American culture 


SPECIAL 


have not been served by Blanshard’s book. Those 
who profess pluralistic values should weigh this 
volume carefully before lavishing praise upon 
it, as many have done a decade ago. 

Prejudice is contagious and cannot be con- 


veniently quarantined, 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Positive Values in American Education 


Tu PWENTY-THIRD Educational Conterence, 
held under the joint sponsorship of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education, Oct. 30-31, 1958, in New 
York City, was attended by over 1,000 delegates 
from about 600 schools, colleges, and other in 
stitutions. The program participants approached 
the theme realistically, 
strengths and educational 
system objectively, and pointed out steps which 
must be taken to 
serve fully the present and future needs of a free 


conterence assessed 


weaknesses of out 


enable American schools to 
society. 

In the opening session, a strong positive ap- 
proach to the values of both public and inde- 
pendent schools was taken by S. M. Brownell, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, and Wilson 
Parkhill, headmaster, Collegiate School, New 
York City, and this approach was maintained 
throughout the meetings. Dr. Brownell 
gave especially high priority to pre-service and 


other 


in-service education of teachers, a point stressed 
by other speakers. 

A highlight of the conference was the address 
by James Bryant Conant on “A Look at the 
\merican Comprehensive High School.” Among 
Dr. Conant’s 
study of 52 schools widely distributed geographi- 


recommendations based on_ his 
cally were the reorganization of school districts 
to eliminate the smaller schools with graduating 
classes of less than 100; sectioning for ability 
levels subject by subject; and a general program 
for all, balanced by a variety of elective courses, 
and a stiff program of “solid” subjects for the 
academically talented comprising about 15% 
of the high-school population. He urged that 
adequate curriculum offerings be balanced by a 
thorough guidance program to help students 
take advantage of the opportunities. 

American 
the Sputniks, an 
afternoon session on comparative education at- 


In view of criticisms of schools 


following the launching of 
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with 


foste) 


tracted much interest. In comparison 
European education, the 


change and experimentation to meet new con- 


tendency to 


ditions was identified as a special strength ol 
American Byron S. Hollinshead, 
director, Commission on the Survey of Dentistry 
in the United States, American Council on Edu 
cation. Oliver ]. Caldwell, Assistant Commission 
er for International Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, stressed this willingness to change 
from the norm in 


education by 


and to tolerate deviation 
order to produce enlightened leadership as ow 
best answer to the challenge of Russian educa- 
tion. At the same session, Rep. Peter Freling 
huysen, Jr., (N.J.), a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, discussed the 
role of the Federal government in improving 
education. 

Further consideration of problems of strength- 

\merican 
John H. Fischer, superin 
tendent, Public 
the importance of making special provision for 
the gifted and stressed that the central task was 
to raise the level of all education. To 
plish this, Lester W. Nelson, Fund for the Ad- 
called for bold and 


educate 


ening the quality of education oc- 
cupied one session. 


saltimore Schools, recognized 


accom. 


vancement of Education, 
imaginative experimentation — to and 
train vastly increased numbers of persons for 
longer spans of productive life and at heightened 
levels of skill and competence. 

The effect of 
olution on education was underlined by Alan T 
Waterman, director, National Science 


tion, who described the foundation's program 


the current technological rey 
Founda 


of support of research and education in the sci 
ences. At the same time, he pointed out the need 
to meet our own educational goals, including 
elfectiveness in the social sciences and humani- 
ties, rather than to concentrate attention on the 
scientific achievements of the Soviet Union. 





A nice balance to the attention given to nat- 
ural sciences in other parts of the program was 
provided by Charles Van Doren, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Who spoke on “The Humanities in 
American Life.” Mr. Van Doren identified and 
discussed kinds of discontinuity which impede 
progress in the world of the humanities. 
the basic 
conference, 


Turning from the humanities to 
skills, the 
which was jointly sponsored by the International 


the closing session of 


Reading Association, considered the question, 
“How Effectively Are Our Schools Meeting the 
Public Demand for ‘Teaching the Basic Skills?” 
\ strong positive stand on the question was 
taken by George D. Spache, director, Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, 
and this position was affirmed by a panel ol 
discussants consisting of Mary C. Austin, Hat 
vard University; Mary E. Meade, assistant super- 
intendent, Board of Education, New York City; 
Oliver W. Melchior, principal, The High School, 


Scarsdale, N.Y.; and William D. Sheldon, Syra- 
cuse University. 

Reports of chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees gave evidence of the activities of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau which supplement its 
annual fall and spring testing programs for mem- 
ber schools. Among these were a pilot study of 
student values being carried on in six secondary 
schools by the Committee on School and College 
Relations; a project in the improvement of 
teacher use of standardized tests undertaken by 
the Public Schools Advisory Committee; the 
preparation of an introductory brochure on the 
interpretation and use of test results by the 
Fechnical Subcommittee of the Independent 
Schools Advisory Committee; and plans for an- 
alysis of current testing needs in mathematics by 
Subcommittee on Mathematics 
Tests and Measurements. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Executive Director 
Educational Records Bureau 


a new Tests ol 


the Committee on 


The Ohio State University 


e 


Medieval Conference 


sities”; Harry Bober, New York University,” The 


Over 150 medieval scholars, representing uni 
versities in all parts of the nation, met at The 
Ohio State University, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1958, tor 
a conference on “The Movement ol 
the Fourteenth Century.” A 900 
people participated. 

Phe purpose of the conference was indicated 


Forward 


total of about 


in a welcoming address by Pres. Novice G. Faw 
cet: “In sponsoring the Medieval Conference, 
the University is making a public profession olf 
its faith in the importance of the humanistic 
studies in an anxiety-ridden day of science.” 
Prof. Francis L. Utley, chairman of the organiz 
ing committee, observed, “Much has been said 
about the contribution to the modern world of 
the Twelfth Century the Sixteenth. But, 
though many of us know the Fourteenth Cen 
tury... we have often seen it only in fragments. 
Phe Conference will attempt 
unity out of the chaos of our particular know! 


and 


to bring some 


edge.” 

Five distinguished American scholars, invited 
to address the conference on various phases of 
M4th-century culture, were: Alan Gewirth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “Developments in Four- 
teenth-Century Philosophy”; Canon Astrik L. 
Gabriel, University of Notre Dame, ‘The Col- 
lege System in the Fourteenth-Century Univer- 
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Transformation of Gothic in the Fourteenth 
Century”; George P. Cuttino, Emory University, 
‘A Reconsideration of the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum”; and Grace Frank, Bryn .Maw1 
College, “French Literature in the Fourteenth 
Century.” 

In addition to the formal lectures, guests were 
invited to a concert of medieval and Renais 
sance music by the New York Pro Musica, undet 
the direction of Noah Greenberg. Another fea 
ture was an exhibit, arranged by Prof. Franklin 
Ludden, containing 100 items of late 
medieval art. Intended to point up the artistic 
excellence of smaller objects in what might be 
the the 
made a provocative contrast to the illustrated 


the 


ovel 


called “less ambitious” media, exhibit 
Prof. Bober, who argued that 
the I4th 


structural and 


lecture by 


great artistic achievement ol century 


was in the solution of technical 


problems inherent in the tradition of gothic 
architecture. 


Guests were entertained with a concert ol 


medieval songs and dances presented by a 


The 


participants were impressed with the value of 


campus group, the Collegium Musicum. 
such interdisciplinary approaches to. particular 
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fields of learning; and many commented on the tennial of the appearance of “The Origin of 
need to re-emphasize the vast historic signifi- Species,” “Das Kapital,” and “Tristan and 
cance of medieval culture to the formation of — Isolde,” a group is now considering a conference 
modern attitudes and institutions. The planning for 1959 to be centered around Darwin, Marx, 
committee of the conference voted unanimously and Wagner. 

to recommend that similar conferences in othet D. R. Howarp 

areas of the humanities be made an annual, uni- Conference Committee 
versity-sponsored event. Since 1959 is the cen- The Ohio State University 


EVENTS 


Foundations, Funds, and Edueation 


Tuas IHE MAJOR and minor foundations have research” policy in a number of institutions. Others 
made significant contributions to American education — resent being asked to tailor their projects to the ideas 
through wise allocations of financial resources to in- of the foundations 

stitutions and individuals is a well-known and accept Since the good work of the foundations is rec- 
ed fact. That they have not succeeded in convincing ognized, there seems to be no logical reason why 
all persons in education that their operations and they should not consider possible changes in pro 
activities are beyond improvement is also undeniable. cedure to eliminate or reduce the criticism and to 
Some educators, in fact, look upon some foundations, serve more effectively the interests of scholarship and 
at least, with rather critical glances. education. There is nothing sacred or scientific about 

There is a feeling that the process of application the methods of administering grants 

for a grant requires an investment of time and effort Those who wish to apply for foundation funds 
not always justified by the results. Some believe that — will, of course, have the freedom to do so. However, 
the prospect of funds in the future leads to a ‘make the larger foundations, certainly, might lay greater 





A SMALL NUMBER 


ol experienced, successtul teachers and othet professional workers in the field ol 
public education (grades K-12) are sought to meet expanding enrollments and 
the development of new and advanced programs. One or two positions calling 
for top-quality experienced administrators are also expected to open in the neat 
future. Teachers with imagination and vigor are offered a thoroughly professional 
atmosphere in which to work, a modern school plant, and professional salaries 
of first rank ($4,600 to $10,000 in fifteen steps; elementary and secondary admin 
istrative salaries $8,000 to $15,500; appropriate initial placement). Situated in 
eastern Nassau County within one hour of New York City in a suburban and 
semi-rural area. Excellent) transportation; first-rank recreational and cultural 
facilities easily accessible. Wide range of housing. A brief letter setting forth 
educational preparation and experience will elicit our immediate reply including 
preliminary salary data and other pertinent information. Write Director of Pet 
sonnel, Central School District No. 2, Syosset, Long Island, New York. Mention 
publication. 
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stress on the search for the man and the institution. 


Let them offer, without solicitation, grants to those 


who have the experience and_ potential to further 


education and scholarship. Instead of waiting for 


applications, they should engage a part-time consulta 


tion staff of specialists in various fields of interest to 
them who would be in a position to know what was 
being done of a worth-while nature, and where. Such 
specialists would then make a closer study of the 
work of particular institutions, organizations, and in- 
their recommendations 
After a 


cision has been made, the money should be given 


dividuals, and then forward 


for grants to the foundations. favorable de 
with no strings attached and with no reports required. 


It would appear that with a system of this sort, 
under which the foundations seek out the recipient, 
than the 
research and various types of educational activities 


More 
would 


rather reverse, more encouragement fot 


would result. would have a feeling of being 


rewarded. Less have any feeling of em 
barrassment. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


OVERSEAS PROGRAMS OF 

U. S. UNIVERSITIES 
1957-58, 7,000 from 184 
\merican universities were engaged in 382 programs 


DURING nearly persons 


in 71 countries on projects with annual budgets 
totaling $25-$30,000,000, according to a comprehen 
report, “The International Programs of Amer- 
published by the In- 
stitute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan 


SIVE 


ican Universities,” recently 


State University. International programs of U. S. uni- 
versities, the report. states, are an important aspect 
of cross-cultural activity in technical assistance and 
even, on occasion, of foreign policy as a whole 

Set up in 1957 under a Carnegie Corp. grant, the 
institute is studying the impact American university 
having both at 


Edward W. Weidner, director, explained that the 


programs are home and abroad. 
institute helps universities, foundations, and govern 


mental agencies considering participation in’ ovet 
scas programs, 

universities account for almost) one 
total number of overseas programs: 
18, Cornell for 11, New York Uni 
versity for 10. Universities with seven programs each 
(Berkeley), Indiana, Miami, Michigan 
Stanford, Wayne State, 


Wisconsin. Chicago and Syracuse have six each, while 


Seventeen 
third of the 
Harvard for and 
are California 


State, Northwestern, and 
Florida, Michigan, Puerto Rico, and ‘Tennessee have 
five overseas programs each. 

The activity of the land-grant universities in the 
last 10 years has been a “major phenomenon in in 


ternational programs,” the report points out. Land- 
grant universities have 56 of the 95 programs spon 
sored by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, leaving only 39 for the far more numerous non 
land-grant universities. 

There is heavy concentration (70% of the total) 


of international programs in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
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\merica. Europe has 31.9% of the university pro- 
grams; Asia (excluding the Middle East) has 22.5%; 
and Latin America accounts for 15.7°%. 

\ moderate amount of activity in the Arab world 
and its immediate neighbors is shown by the 8.7% 
of programs concerning the Middle East and North 
\frica, Comparatively little activity has yet developed 
in sub-Sahara Africa (3.9°% of the programs). Oceania 
0.8° 


could not be identified with one particular region 


has a meager and the remaining programs 


a 
of the world. 

By countries, France has 30 programs; Germany, 
25; and the United Kingdom, 18. First among the 
Pakistan and 
has 12. The 


greatest number (155) of programs are concentrated 


Asian countries is India, with 21; 


Japan have 14 each; and Indonesia 


in countries classified as “underdeveloped” on a 
basis of per Capita income. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from. the 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Mich 


igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


REVISED ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 

\ SWEEPING Curriculum revision, making the first 
the 
College of Engineering, Wayne State University, and 


two years of study uniform for all students at 


the establishment of two-year junior and senior 


divisions within the college, with admission to the 
senior division to be by application and approval by 
the college, wiil take effect Sept., 1959. 

\ major factor which led to the revision is the 
growing number of students coming from commun- 
ity colleges, 


‘A basic 


ognizes 


according to Dean J. Stuart Johnson. 


two-year curriculum common to all rec- 


the increasing impact of community and 
junior colleges on the pattern of higher education.” 

The new setup will enable junior college students 
to complete a definite body of preparatory courses 
before applying for admission into the College of 
Engineering with advanced standing. Another pri- 
mary goal of the new system is to insure that stu- 
dents are given a firm foundation in basic math- 
ematics and science, Dean Johnson stated. 

“The tremendous expansion of knowledge in re 
cent years has reduced the amount of specialization 
possible in a four-year program,” he said. “We be- 
lieve that the undergraduate program must now be 
greatly devoted to a solid grounding in the broader, 
more common aspects of engineering together with 
the fundamentals of the specific discipline with spe- 
cialization occurring in the later years and at the 
graduate level.” 

Dean Johnson pointed out that the junior and 
senior divisions will have another big advantage: The 
student will have two years of basic studies during 
which to decide what area of engineering he wants 
to concentrate on before making a firm choice. “This 
system will also give us a good measurement of the 
student's achievement during his first two years and 


his potential for the next two years.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LESSON 
FROM RED CHINA 


A croup of New England college officials was ad- 
vised, Nov. 13, 1958, to concern itself with the results 
of Chinese communist education which produces a 
belief that Marxist science “can do anything.” Dean 
Meribeth E. Cameron of Mount Holyoke College, at 
the annual meeting of the New England Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Officers, said 
the old Chinese education was concentrated in the 
Confucian classics and was designed to produce “first 
rate human beings’” who were not necessarily pos 
sessed of any technical skills, but who were capable 
of taking on positions of leadership in a variety of 
areas. The old orthodoxy “was on the side of the 
angels.” 

There is a new unde 


rule of Marxism and Leninism, Dean Cameron said, 


orthodoxy the Communist 
pointing to the “appalling spectacle of the conver 
sion” that The orthodoxy 
is producing an elite which is “insulated against any 
which that Marxism 
can do anything. Dean Cameron told the 
and admission officers that, although Chinese 
dents past and present are not their major concern, 


was made. new Chinese 


outside ideas” and is confident 
registrars 


stu- 


watched for its con- 


faith in the 


Chinese education should be 
sequences—the 


ability of Marxist science to solve all problems 


creation of a pervasive 





Educational Ticker Tape... 


(Continued from page 130) 

UCLA PLANS NEW LIBRARY SCHOOL ... 
Librarianship will be opened at 
the University of California (Los Angeles) in the fall of 
1960 to Chancellor Raymond B. Allen, No 
more than 50 students will be accepted for the first year 
\ one-year program will lead to a Master of Library 
Science degree, Lawrence C. Powell, university librarian 
and one of the new school’s pioneer planners, has been 


\ graduate School of 


according 


a long-time critic of library schools which stress mechani 
cal “housekeeping” techniques over a knowledge and 
understanding of books. He that the graduate 
will teach librarianship as “a humane 
warding profession, dedicated to the bringing 
of books and peopl The basic objective of the School 
of Librarianship, he said, is the training of librarians who 
are concerned with the contents of books and the needs 
of their patrons, aware of their responsibilities as guard 
ians of man’s right to read all books, and equipped with 
fulfill their responsi 


stated 
and re 
together 


school 


the professional skills necessary to 
bility 


this 
part 
program 
Renais 
economic history 
Renaissance 
Lehigh 


in Austria has been established 
(Greencastle, Ind.) as 
Semester Abroad 
of the Continental 


A “campus” 
term by DePauw University 
of its experimental Junior 
Courses include literature 
sance, general survey of European art 
(stressing Western Europe), history of the 
and Reformation, and foreign languages 
University will offer new programs leading to Master 
of Education and Doctor of Education degrees. The 
M.E. program will be available to school administrators 
special teachers, and guidance counselors seeking graduate 
studies, The Ed.D. degree is intended for a limited num 
ber of carefully selected students in the fields of admin 
istration, counseling, and teaching Yeshiva Univer- 
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sity’s Graduate School of Education has launched a 
program leading to the Doctor of Education degree. The 
program offers specialized studies in elementary, second- 
ary, higher, special, and religious education Women 
are now eligible for the M.A. degree for the first time 
in Colgate University’s history, Limited to teachers pursu 
ing graduate work, the degree will be earned in summer 
sessions and extension studies but not in courses that are 
part of the regular college program for undergraduates. 


Tuition Hikes: At New York University, $5.00 more 
per point (effective Sept. 1). From $700 to $900 a year 
at Yeshiva University (effective July 1). At Union College, 
the increase for 1959-60 will be $50. Lehigh University, 
in addition to increasing undergraduate tuition $100 
(effective next fall), will advance rates for full-time 
graduate students from $600 to $800 annually, At Pomona 
College, $100 more a year (next fall). A’ $5.00-per-sem- 
ester-hour increase has been approved at Hofstra College 
(effective next fall). At the University of Rochester, $150 
more per year (effective in Sept.). 


NEW POSTS... 

4. C. Van Dusen, assistant chancellor for planning 
and development, University of Pittsburgh, appointed 
vice-chancellor for the university's professional schools 

.. Mary K. Mullane, director, nursing program, Cun 
ningham Drug Co, Foundation, named dean, State Uni 
versity of Iowa College of Nursing, effective July | 
Milton E. Muelder, in addition to his duties as dean, 
College of Science and Arts, Michigan State University 
(East Lansing), is now serving as acting dean, School for 
Advanced Graduate Studies, and chairman, Graduate 
Council Marie M. Gearan appointed educational 
director, 21 Inch Classroom, an in-school TV project. Dr. 
Gearan, the first dean of women, Boston College, will be 
for developing the educational policies for 
project now involving more than 100 
and towns . D. Kenneth Rose 
director of the newly established 
Finch College (New York City) 


responsible 
the in-school TV 

participating cities 
has become the first 
oflice of development 


Myron J. Spencer, head, department of economics 
Northeastern University, named director of graduate 
work in business, Graduate School, effective July 1 
Anson B. Campbell, special assistant to Vice-Pres. H 
Russell Bintzer, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts 
burgh), appointed director of public relations Donald 
analyst, Operations Re 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J] 
Laboratory of Psychological 
TPechnology (Hoboken, N. | 
Abraham Kreusler, associat« Russian 
head the newly organized department of Russian 
studies, Randolph-Macon Woman's College (Lynchburg 
Va.) Josef Brozek and H. Richard Gault appointed 
heads, departments of psychology (effective this semester 
and of geology (effective July 1), respectively, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.) Charles V. Riley, 
associate professor of biology, will succeed Harry A Cun 
ningham as head, department of biology, in Sept 
Wesley A. Erbe, consultant, Bureau of School 
University of Michigan, named professor and chairman 
department of education, Western Reserve University 
effective July | 


G. Livingston, senior research 
search Unit, Prudential 
assistant director 


Stevens Institute of 


named 
Studies 
prote ssor of 


will 


Services 


Joseph Schiffman is now chairman, department of 
English, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) Rafael 
Lapesa and Merritt Y. Hughes appointed to H. I 
Johnson research professorship in humanities and to 
resident professorship, respectively, Institute for Research 
in the Humanities, University of Wisconsin John K. 
Fairbank, associate director, Center for East Asian Stud 
ies, Harvard University, named Francis Lee Higginson 
Professor of History, effective July 1. Neal Gross, associate 
professor of education, is professor W. H. 
Cowley, David Jacks Professor of Higher Education 
Stanford University, named George A. Miller Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois Rev. Robert 
Dyson, S.J., and John R, Willis, S.J., appointed pro 


now 
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x Like Insurance Rates 
REDUCED! 


TIAA continues to be your best 


buy for family protection. 


For example.... 

a premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 
of 10-Year Term Insurance for a man 33 years 
of age. The net premium, after annual dividend, 
averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 
policy, based upon the factors used in deter- 
mining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, 


of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, univer- 
sity or private school is eligible to apply 
for the many low-cost plans available. 





Ask for details 
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fessor of theology and assistant professor of history, re- 
spectively, Boston College Benjamin A. Cohen, 
former UN undersecretary in charge of trusteeship and 
information for nonself-governing territories, is now a 
visiting professor of education, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva University (New York City). 


Peter S. Mousolite, dean of students and professor 
of Spanish, Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.), named 
specialist for foreign language institutes, U, S. Office of 
Education .. . David G, Seanlon, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, appointed co 
ordinator of the teacher-education projects that Teachers 
College is conducting in collaboration with other coun 
tries and supported by the International Cooperation 
Administration Robert B. Hudson, chief of pro 
gramming, Educational ‘Television and Radio Center 
promoted to vice-president for programming +: ¢  Ole 
Stanerson, director, membership affairs, American Chem 
ical Society, elected president, Scientific Manpower Com 
mission Forrest E, Conner, superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minn., is the new president-elect, Amei 
ican Association of School Administrators . . . James B. 
Conant succeeds Earl J. McGrath as honorary president 
1959, National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, In providing for the election of occasional 
honorary presidents, the federation’s purpose is to honor 
(American leaders who—though not professionally connect 
ed with the teaching of modern foreign languages—have 
contributed to the promotion of interest in, and more 
effective teaching of, foreign languages among the Ame 
ican people. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS... 

Stephen M. Corey wishes to resign as dean, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in order to return to teach 
ing and research ... John J. Brooks will resign in June 
as director, New Lincoln School (New York City), to be 
come president, International Schools Foundation 
Mark Van Doren will retire in June as_ professor of 
English, Columbia University Cloyd H, Marvin 
became president emeritus, The George Washington Uni 
versity (Washington, D. C.), Jan, 28 . Althea K. Hottel, 
first dean of women, University of Pennsylvania, will re 
tire in June 


RECENT DEATHS. ... 

James F. Hosic, 88, professor emeritus of education 
Leachers College, Columbia University, Jan. 13)... 
Arthur G. Eustis, Sr., 58, executive vice-president, Colby 
College (Waterville, Me.), Jan. 28 . Msgr. Charles A. 
Hart, 65, professor of philosophy, Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D, C.), Jan. 29 Ruth W. 
Gavian, 55, associate professor of education, Brooklyn Col 
George H. Nettleton, 84. former dean 
Yale College, and retired professor of English, Feb. 5 


eat ) j , 


The following are 1958 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


lege, Feb. 3. . 


REISER, OLIVER L. The Integration of Human Know!- 

Pp. 478. Porter Sargent, Boston 8, $8.00, 

SYMONS, ARTHUR, The Symbolist Movement in Liter- 
ature, pp. 164, SL.A5 (paper); VILLEHARDOUIN and 
DE JOINVILLE, Memoirs of the Crusades, translated 
by Sir Frank 'T. Marzials, pp. 340, $1.35 (paper). E. P 
Dutton & Co., New York 10, 

Peachey 1 Report of the 
of Elementary Teaching. Pp. 
Press, New Haven, Conn, 

PUMIN, MELVIN M. Desegregation: 
Readiness. Pp. 270. Princeton 
Princeton, N,. ] $5.00, 


edge ° 


Yale-Fairfield Study 
145. Yale University 
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| Dore are some* of the current academic year’s adoptions of 


Adelph 

Albany T. ( 
Albion 

Alfred 

Alleghen 
American 
Antioch 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Atlantic Christian 
Austin Peay 
Bakerstield 
Beaver 

Bennett Jr 
Bennington 
Bethany Nazarene 
Boston College 
Bowling Greer 
Bridgewater 


Brighar 


Delaware 
Dickinson 
Douglass 


Duke 
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we are happy to announce 





the 3rd edition of 


GLIA 





Anthology of Children’s 


Literature 


edited by Edna Johnson. formerly of Indiana 
University 


Evelyn R. Sickels. formerly of the 
Indianapolis Public Library 


Frances Clarke Savers, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


In a delightful and stimulating revision, this book, long 
a favorite anthology for college courses, freshly relates the 


treasury of children’s literature to the child of today. 


Among the highlights of the revision are a generous se- 
lection of new materials, including retellings of old favorites 
and a cross-section of the recent classics of childhood; an un 
usually strong presentation of the traditional literature—nurs 
ery rhymes, fables, folk tales, myths, legends, and hero stories; 
the complete texts of 15 picture-book stories; added emphasis 
on storytelling values, with a new appendix on the “how-to” 
of storytelling; and background enrichment for the enjoyment, 
study, and presentation of children’s literature. 


1280 pages Spring, 1959 
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